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LITERATURE. 


THE MEN OF THE TIME.* 


Tuts is the ticle oh new ce pega st enn. 
tempo bi , intended toembra a 
the sia Wadugle volume a brief state- 
ment of the facts—the dates of birth, the 
jeading events, and generally the memorable 
things accomplish connected with the 
names of a great body of people who figure 
before the public in this busy age and who in 
the classification of Mr. Redfield’s title-page 
range from one end of the alphabet to the 
other, beginning with Authors and closing 
with Warriors; including such intermediate 
personages as Architects, Artists, Com- 
rs, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, 
ngineers, Journalists, Ministers, Monarchs, 
Novelists, Philanthropists, Poets, Politicians, 
Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travellers, 
Voyagers. This is a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive undertaking for an era of really great 
deeds as well as of rapidly manufactured 
celebrities. By a judicious system of selec- 
tion, however, Mr. Redfield has in most cases 
confined the privileges of his volume to men 
of actual worth, whose services to the world 
entitle them to recognition and render them 
not merely objects of curiosity, but of prac- 
tical interest. The Men of the Times in- 
cludes some nine hundred names—from all 
quarters of the globe :—the kings and rulers ; 
the literary and scientifie men; the leading 
men of the professions; the fighting men, 
and the peace-making men:—from popular 
actors to eminent divines, they are all here in 
a grand world’s soiree. 

The utility of such a work as the highest 
species of Directory, a world’s directory of 
the best, noblest, and such as are most notori- 
ous, is obvious. There is no information 
commonly more difficult to obtain than that 
which lies in the memory of our contempora- 
ries—which has not yet become written his- 
tory. Every school boy knows all about 
Julius Cesar; but it is a rare piece of infor- 
mation to trace the career of the Duke of 
Wellington. To fill up this gap between 
the records of history, which close at least a 

eration back, and our knowledge of to- 
a one of the good uses of this book. 

ye learn from the preface that unusual 
care has been taken in the preparation of this 
volume. 


“Among the chief foreign sources of infor- 
mation have been, for England and the Conti- 
nent, the valuable contemporary articles of 
biography of the latest volumes, and the new 
editions of the various German Conversations- 
Iexikons, which may be said to contain a fair 
account of well-nigh every European reputa- 
tion, All aceessible French and Spanish sour- 
ceshave been put into requisition; and the 
work bearing a similar title {* The Men of the 
Time”) published in London has been used, 
where available, as a basis, but in almost every 
instance with corrections or amendments. 
Other and important information has been 
supplied to a considerable extent from original 
sources, extending through the various de 
ments of the eer. Of the articles furnished 
in this way, conveying new information, we 
may refer generally to many of the Spanish 
and South American names, and to such sepa- 
per titles as those of Rothschild, Simpson, and 
others, 


“The plan pursued with the American bio- 


“The Men of the 
Dies, ine. Time; or, Sketches of Living Nota- 











graphies has been to verify, in every practica- 
ble case, the statements of fact from the most 
authentic sources, A mass of valuable mutter, 
in this large portion of the volume, is now for 
the first time submitted to the public. The 
interest taken in the work by those whose re- 
lations to public affairs have enabled them to 
aid in the completeness of the collection, has 
exceeded the expectation of the Publisher, who 
takes this opportunity to return a general ac- 
knowledgment to the different persons through- 
out the country to whom he is indebted for 
important contributions.” 


We may readily test this work by a page 
here and there from its various departments. 
In another part of this week’s Literary World 
we publish a translation, an article on the 
painter Lessing, from the German of Uech- 
tritz. Who is this author? We know of 
no American publication or any publication 
in the English language, except this * Men 
of the Time,” which will give the informa- 
tion. Here we have it — 


“Uechtritz, Friedr. Von, a German dramatic 
poet, born in 1800, at Gérlitz, in Lusatia. He 
studied at the gymnasium of his native town, 
and then went to the university of Leipzig to 
study law, after which he went to Berlin, and 
entered the public service. While a student 
he published a number of poems and tales, 
His first considerable work was the drama of 
‘Chrysostom’ (1822), which was followed by 
a volume of ‘Plays,’ containing the tragedies 
of ‘Rome and Spartacus,’ and ‘Rome and 
Otto ITI,’ In 1827, his tragedy cf ‘ Alexander 
and Darius,’ which had been acted at Berlin, 
was published, with a preface by Tieck, and 
oceasioned a warm controversy between Tieck 
and his friends, on the one hand, and the fol- 
lowers of Hegel on the other. His next 
tragedy ‘The Sword of Honor,’ was a failure. 
In 1828, he was appointed assessor at Tréves, 
and in the following year he removed to 
Diisseldorf, where he now resides. Here he 
endeavored to arouse a literary and poetic 
spirit among the artists. His principal works 
are: the tragedy of ‘Rosamond,’ ‘The Baby- 
lonians in Jerusalem,’ a dramatic poem, full of 
seer-like flights, lyrical pomp of language, and 
noble simplicity; the ‘Mirror of the German 
People and Miscellaneous Poems,’ and ‘Glances 
at the Art and Artist-Life, of Diisseldorf.’” 


It is from the last mentioned work that 
our article is taken. 

The forei~ matter is ample, following, for 
the Continence of Europe, the valuable lead 
of the contemporary articles in the German 
Encyclopedias. There is much original 
Spanish and South American material. 

Of a new author—a favorite just now with 
the Americans, Arsene Houssaye—the pi- 
quant @ la Macaulay sketcher of Parisian 
biographies, ripening into the brilliant histo- 


rian—we have this original account :— 
ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 

“ Houssaye, Arsene, a distinguished French 
t, author, and director of the Théatre- 
rancais, was born at Bruyéres, a small town 
in the department of Aisne, in March, 1815. 
His education commenced under his grand- 
father, a sculptor in wood, who had been the 
friend of Camille Desmoulins, and was con- 


part-| tinued with one of the celebrities of the old 


normal school, a translator of Sophocles. 
Houssaye thus from the commencement im- 
bibed that love for poetry and art which has 
been developed in his later career. The 
French revolution of 1830 having roused for a 
moment the dormant military spirit of France, 
without consulting his parents he joined the 
army, a part of which was then besieging 
Antwerp. The peace concluded shortly after 














with Holland, returned him to his family, with 
the difficult problem of the choice of a path in 
lite remaining unsolved. His father earnestly 
desired that he should devote himself to the 
law ; but this profession presented little attrac- 
tion to the young poet, who preferred to fol- 
low the paternal plough—to cultivate the 
earth and poetry. For a time, Houssaye fol- 
lowed the occupation he had chosen, making, 
to tell the truth, more verses than furrows; 
but his father soon discovered that the hands 
of the young laborer were too delicate for the 
work of the farm. Houssaye then proposed 
that, like Rembrandt, he should superintend a 
picturesque mill belonging and attached to his 
father’s property. This life, to which his 
father reluctantly consented, lasted until 1832, 
when one night, without the knowledge of his 
family, he set out to seek his fortune in Paris. 
At that time (April, 1832), Piris was being 
ravaged with the cholera, and at the hotel in 
the place Cambrai, at which he was left -y the 
stage-coach, all the lodgers with one exception 
had died with that disease. This one on see- 
ing the new-comer, exclaimed joyfully, ‘Ah, 
if the cholera comes again to the hotel, it has 
another to take before reaching me. ‘The life 
of Houssaye, from that period to 1856, is a his- 
tory of the usual struggle between talent and 
poverty. At this latter period he made his 
débat in the literary world by the publication 
of the ‘ Couronne de Bluets,’ aromance. This 
was followed by others since collected, in two 
volumes, under the title of ‘Tales and Jour- 
neys.’ In 1838 he became connected with the 
‘Revue de Paris,’ in which he commenced the 
peerenticn of his ‘Men and Women of the 

ighteenth Century,’ afterwards collected and 
published in two volumes. In 1844 he became 
chief editor of the ‘Artiste,’ and in 1846 he 
published his ‘History of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting. In addition te these he has publish- 
ed several poems. On the accession of Louis 
Napoleon, Houssaye was appointed to the di- 
rection of the Théatre-Frangais, then at a very 
low state, and into which he has infused new 
life. His latest publications are; *Philoso- 
er and Actresses,’ in 2 vols.; ‘Complete 

oetical Works ;’ and the ‘Daughters of E-: e.’ 
He is at present engaged on a ‘History of the 
Eighteenth Century,’” 


A notice of a fine scholar and popular 
speaker who has recently become established 
in our city :— 

DR. RAPHALL, 

“Raphall, Morris Jacob, M. A., Ph. Dr., 
rabbi, preacher at the Great Synagogue, New 
York, was born at Stockholm, in Sweden, Sep- 
tember, 1798. ' His father, a wealthy merchant, 
destined him for the Jewish ministry, He was 
educated at the Jewish college, in Copenhagen, 
where, at the early age of 13, he obtained the 
Hebrew degree of Chabir Socius, which enti- 
tled him to the designation Rabbi. In 1812, 
he went to England, where, during some years, 
he devoted himself to the assiduous study of 
the English language, In the years 1818~'20, 
he travelled in France, Switzerland, and the 
north of Italy, and from 1821—24, in Germany, 
where he made a long sojourn at the university 
of Giessen, but took no degree. In 1825, re- 
turned to England, where he married and 
took uphis residence. His public life he began 
in 1832, as a lecturer on the biblical poetry of 
the Hebrews. In 1834, he undertook the pub- 
lieation of ‘The Hebrew Review, or Magazine 
of Rabbinical Literature,’ the first Jewish peri- 
odical published in England, of which seventy- 
eight weekly numbers appeared, when ill 
health compelled him te elose the work. Be- 
tween the years 1834-37, he translated into 
English a portion of the works of Maimonides, 


also of other eminent rabbinical writers, as 
the ‘ Sephir Ikkarim,’ or ‘Book of Principles,’ 
by R’ Joseph Albo, and ‘ Yain Lebanon,’ 4 
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work on ethics, 
Tn 1889, he pu 
a series of essa 
1840, du 


R’ Naphtali Hirts Wessely. 
ed ‘Festivals of the Lord,’ 
on the he gee gee ce In 
the persecution e Jews at 
e acted as to the chief 
rabbi of England, Dr. Solomon Hirschel, for 
whom he composed an expurgatory declara- 
tion in Hebrew, English, French, and German. 
In the same year he again visited Germany, 
and on his return, published, jointly with the 
Rev. D. A. De Sola, of Londofi, a translation 
of eighteen treatises of the ‘Mishna.” In con- 
nexion wi‘h that reverend gentleman and Mr. 
J. L. Lindenthal, he mn a translation of the 
Hebrew seriptures with copious notes, of 
which, however, to the great regret of He- 
braists, only the book of ‘Genesis’ was pub- 
lished. In 1841, he was appointed rabbi- 
wpa at the synagogue, Birmingham, Eng- 
and, where he was mainly concerned in build- 
ing the Hebrew ° ational school, the first insti- 
tution of the kind, erected by the provincial 
Jews of England. During his residence in 
Birmingham, he was engaged in several con- 
troversies respecting the character of Judaism, 
and publirhed * Judaism defended against the 
Attacks of T. J. ©.’ ‘Did the Ancient Syna- 
ogue acknowledge a Trinity?’ ‘ Letters to the 
fen W. T. Marsh,’ ‘Letters to Charles New- 
degate, M. P.’ He also contributed to various 
periodicals, and ac yuired considerable reputa- 
tion as a lecturer on biblical poetry. ‘The 
Post-Biblical History of the Jews,’ and on 
geography and statistics, At the same time 
he took a leading part as a public speaker and 
writer, in advocating the removal of the civil 
disabilities of the Jews. In 1847, he wrote an 
address to the electors of the city of Loadon, 
which greatly contributed to secure the elee- 
tion of Baron de Rothschild as member of 
arliament for that city. In 1849 he left Eng- 
Fond for the United States, and on his depar- 
ture from Birmingham, a purse of 100 sove- 
reigns was presented to him by the mayor, 
and the principal inhabitants of all denomina- 
tions, together with an address, acknowledying 
his eminent services in the cause of education, 
and to the public institutions of that town. 
The degrees of M. A. and Dr. Ph. had been 
presented to him by the university of Giessen, 
after his publication of the ‘Mishna.” On his 
arrival in the United States he received a eall 
as rabbi-preacher from the first Anglo-German 
congregation at New York, which he accepted, 
and took up his abode in that city. He has 
lately published ‘Devotional Exercises for the 
Daughters of Israel,’ and intends to continue 
his translation of the Bible. In his public 
career he is chiefly remarkable as being the 
first rabbi who, in matters connected with the 
literature and social condition of the Jews, ad- 
dressed himself, as a public — and wri- 
ter, to the great mass of the Christian public: 
and his exertions have in some degree con- 
tributed to the removal of prejudices, and to 
the formation of a more correct judgment re- 
specting that aneient people.” 


In the American portion we find numerous 
names which are now, for the first time, bio- 
graphically displayed—tipe pippins on the 
tree of knowledge which have somehow es- 
eaped the industriously-aimed efforts of Dr. 
Griswold. Of these, Herman Melville is one 
of the latest biographical pickings. The 
following matter-of-fact account will show 
that his various romances rest on a more 
substantial basis than has been sometimes 
supposed :— 


THE avTuoR or “TYPEE.” 


“Melville, Herman, author of “Typee,’ and 
other works, was born in the city of New 
York, Angust 1, 1819. His father was an im- 
porting merchant, and a son of Thomas Mel- 
ville, ong of the ‘Boston tea-party, of 1773.’ 


When about i me years of age, he made a 
voyage from New York to Liverpool before 
the mast, visited London, and returned home 
in the same capacity. In after-years, the ex- 
perience of this voyage suggested the author's 
*Redburn,’ About a year after his return 
home, he shipped on board a whaling-vessel, 
bound on a eruise to the Pacific, to engage in 
the sperm-whale fishery. Having been out 
about eighteen months, the vessel arrived at 
the port of Nukaheva, one of the Marquesas 
islands, in the summer of 1842. The captain 
had been harsh and tyrannical to the crew; 
and, preferring to risk his fortunes among the 
natives than to endure another voyage on 
board, Mr. Melville determined to leave the 
vessel, ~In a few days the starboard watch, to 
which he belonged, was sent ashore on liberty, 
and he availed himself of the opportunity 
thus offered to put his design in execution. 
Accompanied by a fellow-sailor, he separated 
from his companions, — to escape into 
a neighboring valley, oceupied by a tribe of 
friendly natives. But, mistaking their course, 
after three days’ wandering, the fugitives 
found themselves in the Typee valley, occu- 
pied by a warlike race, taking their name 
from that of the valley. Here Mr. Melville 
was detained in a sort of indulgent captivity 
for about four months. His companion short- 


been murdered by the natives. He had long 
given up all hopes of ever being restored to 


boat’s crew from a Sydney whaler. 
on board this vessel for the cruise, he arrive 

at Tahiti the day the French seized the Socie- 
ty Islands. Here he went ashore. Several 
months passed in the Society and Sandwich 
islands atforded Mr. Melville opportunities for 
observing the effect produced by the mission- 
ary enterprise and foreign intercourse upon 
the native population. For some months 
he resided at Honolulu in the Sandwich Is- 
lands. The frigate United States, lying at 
that port, offered the safest and quickest pas- 
sage home, and Mr. Melville shipped aboard 
as ‘ordinary seaman,’ and arrived at Boston in 
October, 1844, after a homeward cruise of 
thirteen months. He thus added to his know- 
ledge of the merehant and whaling service a 
complete acquaintance with the inner life on 
board a man-of-war. With this voyage home 
ended Mr. Melville’s sailor-life. In 1847 he 
married the daughter of Chief Justice Shaw 
of Boston. Until 1850, he resided in New 
York, removing in the summer of that year to 


sachusetts, where he now resides. Mr. Mel- 
ville has published already (1852) six works. 
The first, entitled ‘Typee, or a Peep at Poly- 
nesian Life, during a Residence of Four 
Months in a Valley of the Marquesas,’ was 
published by Murray, in Londen, early in 
1846. It immediately appeared in the United 


substantial reputation. 





and was also published by Murray. 


a farm in the neighborhood of Pittsfield, Mas- | 
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eal economy in the University of South ¢ 
lina, was born in the city of Berlin, ins. 
year 1800. At the age of fifteen }, z 


; ' € volup- 
teered in the Prussian arm — 


= A y, and Served 
egninst Napoleon in the memorable campaign 
of 1815, and was twice wounded at Waterlon 
His service as a soldier over, he recommenced 
his literary education, and became a pupil ; 

one of those celebrated German gymnasia a4 
tablished by Dr. Jahn. These gymnasia, whe, 
the Prussian government proved false to its 
solemn pledge to give constitutional liberty to 
the people, me seminaries of liberal ‘op. 
nions. In consequence of their political sen- 
timents, and the murder of Kotzebue, Jahn 
and others, among whom was young Lieber 
were arrested, Some seditious songs, fon 
among young Lieber’s papers, were published 
by the government, in justification of his jp. 
prisonment, Upon his release from prison, )jo 
published anonymously a small volume of 
poems, which he had composed during hj, 
captivity. Lieber completed his academig 
education at the universities of Berlin, Halle 
and Jena. He was again arrested, but con. 
trived to escape the vigilance of the police 
and joined the Greeks, in the agony of their 
hopeless struggle. Leaving Greece, he reach. 
ed Rome, in spite of the papal police at Ap- 
eona, and became a guest of the ilustrious bis- 


ly disappeared, and was supposed to have | torian Niebuhr, then Prussian ambassador at 


Rome, While there he wrote his ‘Journal in 


Greece,’ which was issued from the German 


his friends, when his rescue was effected by a | press. Upon the return of Dr. Lieber to Ger- 
Shipping | 


many, he was again arrested, and when, after 
a few months’ imprisonment, he was set at ji- 
berty, he was so annoyed by persecution and 
the surveillance of the police, that he went to 
England. He resided in London a year, main- 
taining himself by writing for the German pe- 
riodicals, and instructing in the German Jan- 
guage, and various other branches of eduea- 
tion. While in London he published a work 
in German on the Bell and Lancasterian sys- 
tem of edueation, Dr. Lieber came to the 
United States in the year 1827. In 1828 he 
was engaged in the editorship of the ‘Eney- 
clopedia Americana.’ This elaborate work 
involved the labor of five years, He at the 
same time found leisure for the translation of 
a German work on Casper Hauser, and of a 
French work on the July revolution of 1830. 
Soon after, he also published a translation of 
Beaumont and De Tocqueville’s work on the 
penitentiary system, with an introduction and 
eopious notes. These were translated into 
German. It may be stated as an evidence of 
the high repute that Dr. Lieber had at this 
time reached, that the trustees of the Girard 
college requested him to draw up a plan of 
education for that institution. After a short 
residence in New York, Dr. Lieber removed to 
Philadelphia, where he wrote his ‘Relation 


| between Edueation and Crime? ‘ Remini- 


seences of an Intercourse with Niebuhr, 


States, and was soon translated into some of|the Historian 7 ‘Letters to a Gentleman 
the European languages. It met with marked | in Germany.” Both of these latter works 
success, and the writer suddenly acquired a| were republished in Germany. The Letters 
‘Omoo, or Adven-| under the title of ‘A Stranger in Ame- 
tures in the South Seas,’ appeared in 1847, | rica.’ The appointment to a professorship in 
In 1849, | South Carolina called Dr. Lieber to Columbia, 


‘Mardi, and a Voyage thither,’ and ‘Redburn, | where he now resides, Dr. Lieber’s works are 
0 


| or the Adventures 
| were published ; in 1850, ‘ Whitejacket, or the 
World in a Man-of-War ;’ and in 1851, ‘ Moby- 
Dick, or the Whale.’” 

Here we have an account of an eminent 
encyelopzdist, who, it should be more gene- 
rally felt, has still better claims of his own 
—from his numerous original writings— 
upon our attention, than those which our 
titude so freely acknowledges for the ves. 
ble cdition of the People’s Lexicon :— 

FRANCIS LIEBER. 


“Lieber, Francis, LL.D,, professor of politi- 








a Son of a Gentleman,’ | numerous, and on a yariety of subjects. His 


‘Political Ethics ;’ his ‘Essays on Labor and 
Property ;’ his work ‘ On the Principles of the 
Penal Law;’ and his various essays on 


liti- 
eal, philosophical, and philological subjects, 


fully justify his high reputation for learnin 
an ibtellisenee In 1898, Dr. Lieber received 
the degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Jena, and subsequently from Harvard univer- 
sity, and he has also been elected a member of 
the Freneh academy.” 


We find the following notice of the emi- 
nent rector of Calvary :— 
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“THE REV. DR, HAWKS. 
“Hawks, Francis L., D.D., LL.D., a distin- 
ed pulpit orator and divine, of the pro- 
testant episcopal church, was born at New- 
bern, in the State of North Carolina, on the 
10th of June, 1798, He entered the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina at the age of fourteen, 
and was graduated in 1815. Mr. Hawks en- 
tered at once upon the study of the law, in 
the office of the Hon. William Gaston, and 
was admitted to the bar at the age of twenty- 
one. He practised law with great success for 
several years in his native state. At the age 
of twenty-three he was elected to the legisla- 
ture of North Carolina. In the year 1827, 
Mr. Hawks, whose inclinations and wishes had 
Jong tended in the direction of the ministry, 
was ordained by Bishop Ravenscroft. In 
1829 he became assistant minister of St. James's 
eharch, Philadelphia, of which Bishop White 
was rector. The year following he was called to 
St. Stephen’s church, New York. On his resig- 
nation of the rectorship of this parish, he was 
ealled to St. Thomas’s church, New York, 
where he continued twelve years, notwith- 
standing he was invited to various other fields 
of labor, one of which was to the missionary 
bishopric of the southwest. Dr. Hawks re- 
ceived the degree of D.D, from Colu:nbia and 
Union colleges in 1833. In 1886 Dr. H., 
“by appointment of the general convention, 
went to England for the purpose of ob- 
taining copies of important papers in the 
early history of the American episcopal 
church, St. Thomas’s Hall, Flushing, was 
founded by Dr. Hawks; but owing to reverses 
which it met with, he became deeply involved 
in debt, and gave up everything which he had 
to his creditors, beginning anew the struggles 
and toil of life. Dr. Hawks removed to the 
southwest in 1841, and was soon elected bishop 
of Mississippi. Party feeling being strong at 
the time, opposition was made in the general 
convention to his consecration, on the ground 
of fraudulent conduct in the financial con- 
cerns of the ruimed institution. He made an 
eloquent and entire vindication of himself be- 
fore the conventiou, and a vote of acquittal 
was passed. By his request the case was re- 
ferred back to Mississippi; but although the 
diocese a vote of entire confidence, he 
declined accepting the bishopric. Shortly 
after this general convention, the university of 
North Carolina conferred on him (together 
with the late President Polk, Hon. J. Y. Ma- 
son, and Hon. W. P. Mangum) the degree of 
LL.D. He then removed to New Orleans, 
where he became rector of Christ's church in 
1844. He eontinued there five years. Dr. 
Hawks was invited to return to New York in 
1849, with the understanding that aid should 
be rendered towards meeting his remaining 
pecuniary liabilities. The church of the Me- 
diator was i which afterwards be- 
came merged into Calvary chureh, of which 
he is now reetor. In theological views, Dr. 
Hawks ranks among the old-fashioned church- 
men of Bishop Hobart’s days, and in his pulpit 
ininistrations is decidedly evangelical. His 
works are; ‘ rts of isions in thé Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina,’ 4 vols.; ‘A 
Digest of All the Cases Decided and Reported 
i North Carolina,’ 1 vol.; several volumes 
under the nom de plume of ‘Unele Philip's 
Conversations; ‘History of the Protestant 
Episeopal Church in Virginia,’ 1 vol. ; ‘ His- 
‘ory of the Protestant Episcopal Charch in 
- ei 1 vol. ; ‘Constitution and Canons 
iseo Church, with Notes,’ 1 vol. ; 
‘Egypt, and Cag a 1 vol, ; and vari- 

ous papers, reviews, dc.’ 

A notice of the poet Dana we give for the 
, of some of our Engiish contempora- 
nes who have made the | us blunder of 
Placing both father and son as members of 








the “Community,” brought into notice by| 
Mr. Hawthorne’s recent romance. Nothing | 
could be more foreign to their tastes or opi- | 
nions. Mr. Charles A. Dana of the Tribune 
was a member of the Roxbury association, 
and hence the mistake. 


RICHARD H, DANA, 


“Dana, Richard Henry, poet and novelist, | 
is the son of Francis Dana, minister to Russia, | 
member of Congress, and chief justice of the | 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. He was | 
born at Cambridge on the 15th of November, 
1787. Between the ages of nine and ten he | 


went to Newport, Rhode Island, where he re- 


mained until he entered Harvard college, at | P 


which institution he passed three years; he 
then became a member of the bar, but was | 
eventually obliged to abandon that profession 
on account of feeble health, His first literary 
production was a Fourth of July oration, deli- | 
veredin 1814, In 1817 he beeame a contributor | 
to the ‘ North American Review,’ his first arti- 
ele being an essay entitled, ‘Old Times,’ and 
when Edward T. Channing became éditor of 
the ‘ Review,’ Mr. Dana took a part in the 
management of that periodical. His connexion 
with the ‘North American’ continued until 
Channing became professor in Harvard col- 
lege in 1820, and most of his contributions to 
the ‘ Review’ have been republished in an edi- 
tion of his works published in 1850. In 1821 
he began the ‘Idle Man,’ which, however, was 
soon suspended, the undertaking not having 
been peculiarly successful. In this publica- 
tion first. appeared ‘Tom Thornton,’ one of the 
best of his tales, and his other stories. Bry- 
ant, too, contributed poems, and Allston’s 
‘Monaldi’ was written er it, and would have 
appeared in the second volume had the work 
been continued, His first poem, the ‘Dying Ra- 
ven,” was published in the ‘New York Re- 
view’ in 1825. In 1827 appeared the ‘ Bucea- 
neer,’ and other poems, which met with a very 
favorable reception from the public, and on 
which his reputation mainly rests. In 1833 
he published a collection of his previous wri- 
tings, together with some new poems, but 
since that period, if we except some articles 
contributed to literary journals, and his lee- 
tures on Shakspeare, he has not appeared be- 
fore the public as an author. Of iis poems it 
been remarked, that ‘that they are not 
likely to be very popular; they have none of 
the mawkish sentiment which introduces so 
many volumes to the drawing-room; nor are 
they of that thin textureso easily to be under- 
stood, Whether in verse or prose, Mr. Daria ad- 
dresses himself to men, and in a style that is a 
raise of his audience.’ His eldest son, Mr. 
ichard H. Dana, jr., who now oceupies a 
nigh a at the ton. bar, is also favor- 
ably known to the public as an author, by his 
— and entertaining work, ‘Two Years 
ore the Mast.’” 


These, passages will show the plan and 
execution of oF work. Some of the arti- 
cles of ter length are particularly well 

a among others, the biography of 

ebster, the original account of the Roths- 
childs family, and the brief, scientific memoir 
of Morse, the inventor of the electric tele- 
graph. These, with others, are written by a 
variety of hands, as opportunity has offered 
—a cultivated traveller bringing us the bio- 
graphy of the Sultan of Muscat; a foreign mi- 
nister lending his aid ; or some special scholar 
contributing from his particular studies. 

Altogether we may confidently commend 
this work to the public as one prepared with 
industry and joie. and supplying a vast 
amount of val information accessible in 
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OSBORN’S ARCTIC JOURNAL.* 


In the early part of May, 1850, our author, 
as Commander of the.“ Pioneer,” and in 
company with her consorts, the “ Resolute ” 
and the * Assistance "—two regular tubs— 
and the “Intrepid”—screw steamer—sailed 
from Woolwich, to take part in the general 
search for Sir John Franklin. Our gallant 
Captain—despite an impaired tailor’s bill, 
which he acknowledges like a man—seems 
to have taken his departure in tip-top spirits 
and to have preserved them through calm 
and storm, as the reflection of his mind upon 
the pages before us will most conclusively 
rove. 

Leaving Meteorology, Mineralogy, and all 
other “ ologies ” a wide berth, he has given us 


| pleasant off-hand deseriptions of his voyage ; 


and that, too, in true sailor's style, inter- 
spersing here and there a bit of Arctic scene- 


| painting that would be creditable to any 


artist. As for instance— 


A GREENLAND SCENE. 


* All was silent, except the pl intive mew 
of the Arctic sea-swallow as it wheeled over 
my head, or the gentle echo made by mother 
ocean as she rippled under some projecting 
ledge of ice. The snow, as it melted amongst 
the rocks behind, stole quietly on to the sea 
through a mass of dark-colored moss; whilst 
a scanty distribution of pale or delicately- 
tinted flowers showed tlfe humble flora of the 
north. The sun, sweeping along the heavens 
opposite, at a very low altitude, gilded as it 
rose the snowy crests of the mountains of 
Disco, and served to snow, more grim and pic- 
turesque, the naturally dark face of the * Black 
Land of Lively.’ From thence round to the 
east, in the far horizon, swept the shores of 
Greenland, its glaciers, peaks, and headlands, 
all tortured by mirage into a thousand fantas- 
tic shapes, as if Dame Nature had risen from 
her couch in frolicsome mood, Between this 
scene and my feet, icebergs of every size and 
shape, rich with fretting of silvery icicle, and 
showing the deepest azure tint or richest 
enereld strewed a mirror-like sea, glowing 
with the pale pink of morning. 

“The awful silence was impressive: unwil- 
ling to break it I sat me down. 

“Suddenly a distant roar boomed along the 
water and echoed amongst the rocks: again 
and again I heard it, when, to my astonish- 
ment, several huge icebergs in the offing com- 
menced to break up. A fearful plunge of 
some large mass would elothe the spot in spray 
acd foam; a dull rev rberating echo pealed 
on; and then, merely from the concussion of 
the still air, piece after piece detached itself 
from icebergs far and near, and the work of 
demolition was most rapid: truly didyBaffin 
boast, that he had Jaid open one of; Nature's 
most wonderful laboratories; and I thought 
with Longfellow, in his Hyperion,— 

“*The vast cathedral of nature is full of 
holy scriptures and shapes of deep mysterious 
meaning: all is solitary and silent there. Into 
this vast cathedral comes the human soul seek- 
ing its Creator, and the universal silenve is 
changed to sound, and the sound is harmonious 
and has a meaning, and is comprehended and 
felt.’” 


“Before Jeaving that delightful country, he 
imparts in a semi-confidential manner— 


HOW HE CAME BY BERR AGAR’S BREECHES, 


“Having promised to return to say god- 
bye, we kept our word most willingly, and 
found ‘Herr Agar’ had a circle of friends to 
meet us; and my astonishment was great at 


* Stray leaves from an Arctic Journal, 
s§ Osborn, command 
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no other printed form. 
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the sight of two more petticoats, One was the 
wife of a Moravian missionary, and the other 
the wife of a gentleman at Jacob’s Sound. 
They looked periecty happy, and at least ap- 
peared as well at home in the dreary region 
which had become their adopted country, as 
we could expect or their husbands desire. 
Conversat on soon ; the mission 
pave it up in despair ; the ‘ Herr’ smoked in si- 
ence; and but for the ladies we should have 
been soon dumb. Happily for me (for I want- 
ed to purchase some seal-skins), a captain of 
one of the brigs came in at the moment, and, 
understanding both English and Danish, con- 
versation became qu te animated. Watching 
my opportunity, I told him of my desire to pur- 
chase seal-skins for trowsers for my men; he 
immediately informed Herr Agar, who gave 
him a yah! and walked me off by the arm to 
his store-rooms, followed by his good lady; 
lifting a bundle of beautiful seai-skins, the 
Herr made me an offer of them. I commenced 
fumbling for my purse, and at last produced 
some gold, making signs that various officers 
intended to have seal-skin trowsers. ‘Nay! 
nay |’ exclaimed the good lady, thrusting back 
my money, whilst the Herr began loading me 
with skins, Oh! the horror of that moment: 
I felt as if I had been begging, and must have 
looked very like it, for Mrs. Agar, with a look 
of sudden inspiration, as if she perfectly un- 
derstood me, ran off to her husband’s ward- 
robe, and produced a pair of trowsers, of per- 
fect Dutch dimensions, and, with the most in- 
nocent smile, made signs of how I should pull 
them on. I smiled, for they would have made 
a suit of clothes for me. 

“Seeing no way of getting out of the serape 
my ignorance of Danish and their generosity 
had led me into, I determined to take as little 
as possible, and with a thousand thanks walk- 
ed back .o the drawing-room, with Herr 
Agar’s ‘ whisperables’ on one arm and a couple 
of seal-skins on the other, my face burning, 
and my conscience smiting.” 


Apart from all other merit, this book 
should be received with favor by the Ameri- 
can public, for the hearty and disinterested 
manner in which the author acknowledges 
the daring skill and seamanship evinced by 
the officers and men of the Grinnell Expedi- 
tion. He notices particularly Lieutenant De 
Haven of the “ Advance,” and Commander 
Griffin of the “ Rescue,” which latter able 
and gallant young officer—as our readers 
will remember—kindly prepared an interest- 
ing account of the expedition for our 
columns. 

Besides its pleasant and sketchy style, the 
very Arctic atmosphere that hangs around 
the book:recommends it to us at this season. 
Travels’in India and Africa throws one into 
a fever before he has finished the first chap- 
ter, but descriptions of icebergs and frozen 
oceans are peculiarly apropos to the “dog 
days.” 





BOHN’S LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
Mr. Boun’s issues for the month of his 
several “libraries” include, in the Scientific, a 
second volume of Alexander Humboldt’s 
Personal Narrative of Travels in the Equi- 
noctial Regions of America, 1779—1804, 
translated and edited by Thomasina Ross. 
This is one of the most agreeable and instruc- 
tive books of svience ever written, combining 
strict accuracy of observation in matters 
of fact, with poetic sentiment in deseription, 
and the constant vivacity and ingenuity of a 
man of genius. These are qualities which 
would enliven the most barren region of 
the earth; applied to the gorgeous wonders 
of the equator, the extraordinary tropical 








vegetation, the strange animal life, the gigan- 
tie rivers and mountains and passes ar 
plains—the result is a constant brilliant dis- 
play of ifieence. This translation, from 
the French, is by a practiced hand, and is 
uite worthy to have a circulation wide as 

e author's “ Cosmos,” to which its series of 
observations are an important auxiliary. 

The Classical Library gives us something 
more of a ‘novelty than usual in the first vo- 
lume of a new literal prose translation of the 
Comedies of Plautus, by Henry Thomas 
Riley, late scholar of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
It is not only a spirited translation, so far as 
the English is concerned, but of nice critical 
investigations in its notes, and the employ- 
ment of the best original texts by Ritschel, 
Richter, Lindemann, and others. The anti- 
quarian and historical portion of the study 
of ancient sentiments and manners is well 
maintained. To the general reader, who 
has any curiosity to see what was fun to the 
people of Greece and Rome, and how much 
of the essential machinery of modern farce 
was possessed by the ancients, we recommend 
the perusal of the clever rendering of a cha- 
racter well marked in modern literature—the 
Miles Glosivsus, the Braggart Captain, where 
he will find situation, intrigue, humor, and a 
capital climax of comic justice at the close. 

The Illustrated Library gives us a new 
edition of a work much in request in our 
schools and colleges a few years since, for its 
lively picture of the antiquities—Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century. It is the production of 
a lady, Charlotte A. Eaton, who, in the pre- 
sent year, revises the work for its fifth Lon- 
don edition. It has the attraction, besides 
its various historic pictures, of a book of 
travels written in the form of letters. The 
style is animated and entertaining, leaving 
the book still in request as a popular perso- 
nal account of the objects of interest in the 
Eternal City. This edition is everything that 
is desirable in form and convenience, with the 
addition of a series of steel engravings, by 
Prout and others, which greatly enhances the 
interest of the descriptions, while to the 
whole is added a conscientious index of be- 
tween thirty and forty carefully prepared 
pages. 

In the Standard Library we have the com- 
pletion, in a fifth volume, of Mrs. Foster's 
translation of Vasari’s Lives of the Italian 
Artists. This is an undertaking of some 
magnitude in a sphere supposed not to be the 
most lucrative for the kseller, and Mr. 
Behn des rves credit for engaging in it. His 
Libraries have already furnished other valu- 
able contributions to the stulv of Art in 
Lanzi’s History of Painting, Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ Works, Cellini’s Memoirs, Goethe’s 
Italian Tour, and the Lectures of the Royal 
Academy. We have before, more than once, 
spoken of these series for their excellent 
adaptation as sound library volumes for our 
school collections and others. We have only 
to add that they may always be procured 
wholesale and retail of Messrs, Bangs, Bro- 
ther & Co. in Park Row. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND ART. 
[Concluded from our last number.] 

In many of these productions of Goethe, 
we find the fairy being an essential part of 
the contrivance, and this species of the super- 
natural is introduced with extreme grace. 

The fairy element is a most ductile mate- 
rial in the hands of the master of poesy, 
from written poetry up té the West produé. 
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tions of the opera. In the Diisseldorf schoo} 


d| we find this element of fancy a most fertiic 


and productive one; many of its lead) 
minds have employed this saliect they fad 
in it, and wherever it is possible to impart 
pee to the invisible world, they wijj 
found to do it, by the introduction of 
gnomes, fairies, elves, and beings endowed 
with magical powers, and dealing in the Sup. 
ep wonders of the enchanter’s wand. 

e absence of this ingredient of art in this 
country, places a great barrier to the intro. 
duction of true romance, both in the growth 
of poetry and painting. Copying nature, jy 
its various aspects of mere externality, is jp. 
adequate to establish a national school, for it 
seems jndispensable that the infusion of ro. 
mance should be brought to bear to give 
vitality to nature, by peopling her cliffs, her 
woods, and her dells with an imaginary race, 
whose freedom and buoyancy of action give 
a lively impress to all the productions of 
poesy. The European, and particularly the 
German mind, finds more congeniality in the 
fairy element than we do; it seems to be at 
home in the countries where the ruins of 
feudalism still stand, and has always formed 
an essential feature of German romance. 
Grace and freedom of action receive their 
fullest development in the employment of the 
fairy machinery, and through its use the 
Diisseldorf artists are enabled to idealize the 
human form, by investing it with all con- 
eeivable attitudes of airiness and elasticity, 
such as our species, in its real manifestations, 
is incapable of. This latter attribute seems 
to account for the favoritism the supernatural 
material oceupies in European art, an ideal- 
ization of our species in regard to plasticity 
of form and buoyancy of action. 

The last of this series of plates we have 
to notice is the “ Moorish Chieftain,” by 
Freiligrath, a living poet of note, whose 
strains are admirably pure, and awaken the 
same feelings that are touched by the 
Schillerian muse. We annex a translation, 
not with the hope of imparting the fervor of 
the original, but to give the design and ima- 
gery of the piece :-— 

THE MOORISH CHIEFTAIN. 
I. 
“The Valley of Palms his army passed 
through, 

Around his locks his purple shawl he drew, 

The lion’s robe across his shoulders flung, 

Lond and warlike the eymbal’s music rung, 

Like termites the heroes round him swarm 

And the gold encircled the sable arm 

Flung on the fair one, she whom he loved 
best. 


‘Prepare thee, maiden, for the victor’s 
east 

See, gladly to thee the glist’ning pearls | 
bear! 


To wear among the dark locks of thy hair! 
From Persia’s seas where deep the corals 


grow, 
The dripping diver brought them from 
below. 


The ostrich plume above thy brow shall 
bend, 

And its white hues with thy dark beauty 
blend! ; 

Bedeck my tent, prepare the luscious 
boa 


rd, 

Fill up and wreathe the goblet for thy 
lord.’ 

Then from the dazzling white folds of the 


tent, 
Arrayed in battle garb, the dark Moor went, 
Like when the moon stands forth from fleecy 


, 
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Dark and eclipsed, but in her darkness 


His people hail him and with shouts attend, 
With stamping hoofs the air the chargers 


ren 

Freely for him shall flow the dark tribe's 
blood, 

For him shall flow the Niger’s doubtful 
flood : 


‘To victory lead us, lead us to the fight!’ 

Fiercely they strugg'ed from that morn till 
night, ° 

Loud blasts went forth from out the ivory 
horn, 

And roused the warriors on to victory borne. 

Serpents ani lions from their haunts are 


stirr 

Soon as the drum’s loud beating sounds are 
heard, 

The banners wave, the ground is strewn 
with dead, 


The desert’s yellow hue is changed to red. 
The battle rages in the palm-tree vale, 
She makes the feast for him she'll soon 
regale, 

The palm’s rich juice fills up the massive 
bowl, 

She wreathes with od’rous flowers the 
tent’s high pole. 

The pearls that came from Persia’s briny 
flood 

Amid her dark and glossy ringlets stood. 

Above her brow the ostrich plumage fell, 

On arms and neck are seen the polished 
shell. 

List’ning, she sits without the warrior’s 
tent, 

To hear the air with notes of triumph 
rent. 

Fierce is the mid-day sun and flaming hot, 

Her garlands wither, but she heeds them 
not ; “s 

The sun goes down, the day has run its 
race, 

The evening dews and glow-worm take 
its place. 

so. ae the stream goes forth the croco- 

ile, 

To court the coolness of the night the 
while; 

The lion stalks abroad and roars for prey. 

Thro’ thickets seeks the elephant his way, 

Now the tall giraffe finds his night's 


repose, 

All plants ‘and beasts their flowers and 
eye-lids close. 

While thus her bosom beams with anxious 

: coe 

n trepid flight, a bloody Moor appears, 

‘All ies is lost, the battle is et Henk, 

Thy lover’s taken, to the West is gone, 

To the white race he'll soon become a 
prey, 

He said no more, for on the “ground she 


lay ; 

Her hair dishevelled her deep grief re- 
veals, 

The burning sand her glowing cheeks 
conceals, 


I. 
"Twas at the Fair. Well filled the circus’ 


seats 
bec Saening crowds, to see the riders’ 
The crashing trumpet and the cymbal sounds, 
The drums are beaten, high Bajazzo bounds. 
‘Come hither, hither, look ye with what 


speed 
Each rider governs his impetuous steed.’ 
The chargers Turkish, some of British 


The women’s movements show their agile 


grace. 
Before the riding circle’s curtained door 
There stood, with curled locks, a sullen 





He — the Turkish drum with deaf ning 
in, 
Extended o’er it was a lion’s skin. 
He heeds not riders as they fly around, 
Nor steeds that pass him with majestic 
bound, 
The Moor, stern, callous, none his thoughts 
could tell, 
Gazing upon his shaggy lion’s fell. 
He muses sadly on the distant Niger, 
Where he had chased the lion and the tiger ; 
Thoughts of the battle in his soul still burned, 
And of that tent to which he ne’er returned. 
Of her who flow’ry chaplets for him wove, 
And decked her hair with pearls, his gifts of 
love. 
With moistened eyes his strokes now louder 
grew, 
The sound is dampened, and the drum 
bursts through !” 


In addition to the work just noticed, we 
have before us the first volume of the 
“ Diisseldorfer Kinstler Album,” a pleasing 
nosegay of artistic bloom, culled and brought 
together by upwards of twenty of the more 
prominent and popular of the Diisseldorf 
artists. 

The execution is in the lithographic style 
of monochromatic coloring and finish, which 
gives, in a cheap form, much scope to the 
artist, as by this style he can impart great 
expression and vigor to his performances, 
without the toil and more laborious and tedi- 
ous process of copper plates and steel illus- 
tration. The present number of the Album 
contains some forty plates, and its continua- 
tion is promised from year to year. It is not 
only deserving of notice and patronage as a 
work of art and the depository of the picto- 
rial contributions of such artists as Achen- 
bach, Leutze, Mintrop, Schadow, Sonderland, 
Lessing, and many others, equally noted; 
but we find among its literary contributions 
the poetry of Carl Simroek, who is known as 
the restorer of medieval poetry and Scandi- 
navian Mythology, and fiction, A. Kaufmann, 
Wolfgang Miiller, and others. Thus in the 
combination of poetry and pictorial design 
the spirit of true poesy emanates from the 
work, sustained in all that force and lively 
vigor which may reasonably be looked for 
when coming from the great mental fountain 
of so many contemporary poets and painters 
as are here presented. We conclude our 
remarks on the Album with a translation 
from Wolfgang Miiller, the illustration being 
the work of Mintrop, etherial and fairy-like 
in its tendency, idealizing the theme with the 
powers of ancient art :— 

THE VINTAGE. 
“The autumn sun now gilds the Rhine, 

Your voices tune to song, 

Pour out, pour out the golden wine; 

Rejoice, ye youthful throng! 

How smile the richly laden vines 
Along the fair green hills! 

Plenty with joy the year combines 
Her wings with blessing fills. 

See how they hang, see how they shine! 

Their stems now bending low, 

To taste the luscious juice incline 

All who beneath them go. 

Pour out, pour out the golden wine, 
Your voices tune to song, 

The autumn sun now gilds the Rhine: 
Rejoice, ye youthful throng! 

The vintner group, behold them pass 

In merry pairs along! 

The sturdy youth, the blooming lass, 

Compose the jocund Stove. 

They climb the hills and cliffs among, 

Perspiring drops are falling, 





While each one to his mate has clung 
Along the green sward toiling. 
The song, the jest are heard to start, 
Through ihe air they merrily ring ; 
For oft as joy expauds the heart 
The voice is wont to sing— 
Pour out, pour out the golden wine, 
Your voices tune to song, 
The autumn sun now San the Rhine, 
Rejoice, ye youthful throng! 


In glee they revel on until 
The golden fruit they near, 
Then high upheaped their vessels fill 
As the mellow grapes appear— 
The baskets erowned, with merry tread, 
The slender maidens bear, 
With vine-leaf garlands on each head 
Blithesome and free from care. 
Truly, the 5 are sweet and pure, 
Stern forms have here no sway, 
The vineyard customs still endure ; 
Come! kiss without delay. 
Pour out, pour out the oc wine 
Your voices tune to song, 
The autumn sun now gilds the Rhine; 
Rejoice, ye youthful throng! 


Laden with golden fruit they drive 
O’er smiling fields and meads, 
*Neath heavy loads the oxen strive 
As the waggoner heedful leads. 
To take the burden, stand prepared 
His household group in sight, 
Him sire, wife, child, and maid regard 
With transyort and delight. 
Now jovial notes and joyous themes 
Loud through the air resound, 
With Bacchanal troops the valley teems 
To their hamlet homeward bound. 
Pour out, pour out the golden wine, 
Your voices tune to song, 
The autumn sun now gilds the Rhine, 
Rejoice, ye youthful throng! 


The grapes are crushed beneath the press, 
How clear the must out-flows! 
The stream at length grows less and less, 
In the vault it foaming goes. 
Now list, now hear those scenes between, 
Rejoicing shots are heard, 
Rockets and firebrands are seen 
And streams of flame are poured. 
Around the casks the dance revolves, 
And each one feels its power, 
The hymn or flute and lyre dissolves 
All care in that blest hour! 
Pour out, pour out the golden wine, 
Your voices tune to song, 
The autumn sun now gilds the Rhine, 
Rejoice, ye youthful throng! 
As blooming, glowing, dazzling ran 
The course of mirth and bliss, 
Pent in the tun the juice began 
To ferment, seethe, and hiss, 
‘The banquet’s set, now fades the day, 
The beakers fill with wine, 
Companions all, come, still delay, 
To revelling feats incline !’ 
The day’s outlived its scenes so bright, 
In spectral forms they go! 
In the midnight’s sun the diamond light 
The wine has laid all low. 
Pour out, pour out the golden wine, 
Your voices tune to song; 
We'll pledge the Rhine, we'll pledge the 
Rhine, 
Rejoice, ye youthful throng!” 


We started with the position that the 
three sister arts possessed such strong fea- 
tures of resemblance, as to lead us into a be- 
lief of their identity. We find many difficul- 
ties in the way of approaching a near analy- 
sis of the -ubject, viewed in the connexion of 
its component elements, but we find sugges- 
tions leading to such an analysis in the ex- 
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amination of poetry as it affects the mind, 
whether delivered m the vernacular or in a 


foreign t One's own language is un- 
doubtedly the only true ex on of poeti- 
cal emotion, and although many may affect to 


feel in a foreign idiom, or, which is still more 
forced, in the obsolete languages; we think 
the preference given by every nation to its 
own subjective poetry, shows that the tones 
of the language in which we have been nur- 
tured are and remain vur heart’s vibrations, 
to which no others correspond. 

This suggests the idva of a melody of tone 
in poetical language, which forms the transi- 
tion shade or color from poetry into music. 

The theory is not groundless that there is 
a similar principle of emotion in the soul in 
written verse and in the harmony of tones 
unaccompanied by written language, and this 
is more particularly shown in the almost uni- 
versal propensity uf the poetry of the modern 
ages to indulge in rhyme.- In the ancient 
Greek, and in a less degree in the Latin 
tongue, the euphony of construction and 
sound made the melodious termination less 
indispensable ; but we can per: ‘ive the near 
analogy which ancient poetry bore to music 
in the variety of its harmonious measures. 

We must postpone for another occasion 
the inquiry into the connexion and affinity of 
sound and color, and whether the gradation 
lies in ascending from colorinto sound in the 
intellectual process of esthetic perception, or 
from sound into color. 

Assuming the universality of song, both in 
its written and melodious form and the appa- 
rently sparsely seattered artistic gift, vouch- 
safed te genius in all climes, of pictorial re- 
presentation, we might infer that the grada- 
tion of mind proceeded from sound up to 
eolor. Their close affinity convinces us of 
their near approach to identity, which ac- 
counts for the fratermty of the arts, and the 
congeniality that is visible in all the outpour- 
ings of poetry, music, and painting. 

J. H. 





NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ANCIENT HISTORY.* 
[From the London Atheneum, July 10.) 


Unstixe M. Guizot and French Professors 
generally, Niebuhr lectured orally, and with 
few or no notes. A mind stored with vast 
and various knowledge—a familiarity with 
nearly all languages and literatures—and a 
memory alike ready and retentive, “ wax to 
receive and marble to retain”—enabled him 
to discourse on topics the most abstruse and 
obscure in which names and dates and minute 
facts were conspicuous elements. His faculty 
in this respect was a convenience to himself, 
but a misfortune for the world. Much of 
Niebuhr’s mind escaped in this way,—and 
nearly all the delicacy and flavour of his 
manner. His pupils, it is true—follow- 
ing a fashion common at German uni- 
versities—made copious notes of his dis- 
courses; and from a comparison of the va- 
rious copies so made, it has been found 
possible to reconstruct at least the outlines 
of his lectures on Roman and on Ancient 
History. The former are known to all 
amongst us having any pretension to be 
considered well read :—until now, those on 





* Lectures on Ancient History, from the earliest times to 
the taking of Alexandria by Octavianus; comprising the 
History of the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, 


Macedonians and Carthaginians. By G Niebuhr. 
ransinted from the Ger ition Dr. Marcus 
Niebuhr, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, with A and 
his own MS. Notes. 3v London : 

& Philadelphia: 


such as itis relat 





the latter subject have not been introduced 
to the English public. 

Niebuhr's * Lectures on Ancient History’ 
were delivered twice. The course was first 
given at Bonn, in the year 1826,—it was af- 
terwards redelivered in 1829 and 1830. The 
second time, the great critic made use of the 
notes taken by one of his pupils on the first 
occasion: when he omitted some topics 
altogether—as for example, the dissertation 
on Jewish history,—and greatly modified and 
enlarged his scheme. Tlie lectures of 1829 
~’30 are, therefore, adopted as the basis of 
the present work. 

Style, or anything like it, must not be ex- 
pected in reports so drawn up and recovered. 
At best, Niebuhr’s manner was somewhat 


hard and pedagogic. Even when composing | 


his ‘History, he never for a moment for- 
ot that he was a university professor. His 
aults of style are here aggravated by the 
literal and fragmentary mode in which the 
substance of his discourses has been repro- 
duced by his scholars. For a German 
audience this hardness of treatment is searee- 
ly considered as a disadvantage,—literary 
graces being in that country looked on as 
subordinate to substance of learning or no- 
velty in speculation. But we English like 
to have our literary banquets well cooked 
and served,—be the fare what it may; a 
taste fostered perhaps by our familiarity 
with the, in this respect, more finished pro- 
ductions of France. To this taste of ours 
Dr. Schmitz has felt himself justified in min- 
istering to a certain extent, by improving in 
his own version the reading quality of the 
Lectures. In this. process it will be obvious 
that he gets on very dangerous ground. To 
change the language of a writer, involves 
always some risk of changing his sense. But 
Dr. Schmitz takes what we admit to be 
the true distinetion in the matter. To the 
German editor he denies this right of re- 
forming, and demands that he shall avoid 
all casualties by producing the original mean- 
ings in their original forms. But where, as 
a translator, he is already compelled b 
the conditions of the case to go in seare 
of equivalents, and must be taken on trust,— 
he conceives that, then, he may select such 
equivalents as his taste approves and his 
conscience strictly ratifies. 

In other respects—that is, in thinking, in 
arrangement of topics, in facility of illus- 
tration, in extreme historical caution—these 
volumes are characteristic of Niebuhr, and 
bear their proper relation to his more ma- 
turely considered works. Niebuhr, as the 
entire world of scholars knows, had a sort of 
idiosyncratic pleasure in throwing doubt on 
the cherished convietions of the world. He 
set his mark sternly and decisively against 
everything beautiful, heroic or sacrificial in 
story. With a relentless hand he struek out 
the whole legendary history of Rome— 
turned Romulus and Numa into myths— 
robbed mankind of Horatius Cocles and Ju- 
nius Brutus—and disputed the virtues and 
the story of Regulus. In like manner, in the 
present volumes, he not only. makes brief 
work of Ninus and Semiramis, but carries 
his scepticism into the reign of Greek his. 
tory. Thus, speaking of Cyrus, he is re- 
ported to have said—“If I were not con- 
vinced that the story of Asty and Cyrus, 

ed by Herodotus, does not 
in any degree approach to history, I should 
certainly relate it to you.” Even of that 


great sorivs of events, the Persian invasion | of the 
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———* 
of Greece, he can certify but a small fray. 
ment.—*“ When I separate,” he Writes, “ that 
which is fictitious, and transport myself to 
the scene of events, there remains ‘little jg 
the whole narrative that is possible.” The 
whole of these events are minutely described 
by Herodotus, who lived in the cities, ang 
was familiar with the scenes, in which 
they had occurred, only sixty years after 
| them,—that is while persons who had been 
engaged in them were still alive. Yet qj] 
the probability which this consideration 
ought to lend to the narrative is negatived 
by Niebuhr, on the ground of certain mj. 
nor apparent difficulties in the text as it now 
stands. 

It is characteristic of this great critic, —so 
rigid where human testimony is concerned, 
—that he should fall down with a strange 
sentiment of superstition before his own 
theories. Anything glorious and disinter. 
ested po aia excites a suspicion of 
poetic coloring ; but he very readily refers 
to “the finger of Providence” in ex. 
planation of anything that he cannot make 
out amg To those who like to watch 
the “dark side” of great minds, a passage 
like the following must offer much matter 
for speculation. 


“Man was first created at Babylon: corn 
there grew wild, and the new race of beings 
there found the first necessary food, especially 
wheat. This tradition is the more remarkable, 
because several naturalists have made the ob- 
servation, that corn does not grow wild in any 
ay of the world, Ido not know, whether 

y a process of improvement our garden fruits 
ean be derived from wild fruit; it is well 
known, however, that the noble vine grapes 
grow wild in Colchis, Whence then does corn 
come? My opinion is, that God made direct 
provision for man; something was given to 
all, real wheat to the Asiaties, and maize to 
the Americans. This ci.scumstance deserves to 
be seriously considered; it is one of the 
manifest traces of the education of our race 
by God’s direct guidance and providence. 
In the development of the whole human race, 
we meet with a great many things of a similar 
nature, which every one must acknowledge 
who is not under the influence of an antipathy, 
a degenerate antipathy against the belief in 
such a divine guidance. Among them may be 
mentioned the working in metal; for it could 
not have occurred to man, had he not been 
guided by an instinet which does not come 
of itself. In like manner he cannot have 
discovered the healing powers of plants, with- 
out such an instinct. Ata later period man 
was guided by analogy and combination, and 
the inward higher voice of instinct became 
weaker and weaker, the more the reasoning 
powers developed.” 


—Than this nothing can surely be more un- 
philosophic. But we will not dwell on this 
curious. feature of Niebuhr’s mind further 
than to point attention to the singular theory 
involved in the last sentence of the paragraph 
just quoted. 
One of the best passages in these volumes 
is, a comparison between the Orientals of 
the present day and the contemporaries of 
King Cambyses. Part of it runs thas— 


“ While in Egypt, Cambyses abandoned him- 
self to habits of intoxication, and gave way to 
ion in a manner that deeply offended the 
eelings of the Egyptians, and rendered him no 
less x tid to the Fasten Intoxication may 
be called an indigenous yice among the Per- 
sians; it continues the same down to the 














esent day, notwithstanding their profession 
of Lictyinmsedan raligidn ® no nation is more 
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. one among the Persian kings 
rien me to this tn, and the various 
ecdotes in Herodotus, of the rage into 
which he was thrown by intoxication, are 
easily credible, and of such a nature that we 
may assert they have the stamp of truth upon 
These traits of the Persian character 
xtremely faithful, and are very interest- 
nem g an historical basis: the Per- 
sians of that remote }eriod appear in them 
exactly like their modern descendants. In 
spite of the government of foreign nations, 
in spite of ae caters: andin spite of their 





the sacrifice of his treasures. So degenerate 
was the East even at that early period; 
nowhere do we find greater moral depravity 
than that which runs through ancient histor 

in all parts of the East. Hence the great ad- 
miration of the East is altogether. a strange 
thing; and it isa folly to wish that India 





| should shake off the yoke of the English; for ! 
although their government is but indifferent, | upper Egypt has lost land by being covered 
alt | with sand, far more land has been gained in 


and although it commits sad blunders and 








time many districts, which are now filled up 
and form a high land, were eomplete swaps, 
ra Edn ris Aiyorrov, for example, and a great 
portion of the Delta, which now forms a firm 
elay soil. In like manner, some of the great 
ancient lakes, as the one near Pelusium, are 
now partly changed into marshes, and partly 
have become high and arable land. While 


causes much suffering, yet the country is go-| Lower Egypt, which is now cultivated to a 


verned with the best intentions, and the 


| greater extent than in ancient times. This 


British government is for the Indians really a | change, by which the banks of the Nile have 
heaven upen earth. The Eastern nations are | been raised, necessarily raised the bed of the 


thoroughly depraved and morally degraded ; 


river also; but the latter has taken place only 


mixture with other people, the characteristic | and this character belongs to them all, from | towards the mouth of the river, and the con- 


features of the ancient Persians are still pre- | 
served among the fire worshippers in Yezd and 


Kerman; these latter have much harder! by European discipline and government. They | cumulation of sand. 


the Mediterranean to vg and China: if a 
change is to be produced, it can only be done 


| sequence of this is, that the mouth has be- 
|come more and more obstructed by the ae- 
In ancient times it 


features than the Mahommedan Persians, This have in their degradation outlived them-| was possible to sail in galleys up the 


fact is as striking as the great difference | 
which exists between the Christian Kopts and | 
the Mahommedan Egyptians although the lat- 
ter must be the descendants of Egyptians who 
became converts to Mahommedanism ; yet both 
can be distinguished at once as easily as the fire- 
worshippers in Persia from the Mahommedan 
Persians. This is a very remarkable cir- 
eumstanee, showing how national features are 
often modified by causes quite different from 
mere external influences, such as climate; and 
that not these alone influence the formation of 
national character, but that religion and the 
mode of living likewise contribute their share. 
One of the peeuiiar features of the ancient 
Persians, is a pliable servility and submissive- 
ness; the Persian never was a free and proud 
man; and there is the greatest difference be- 
tween the Persians and Arabs, and even be- 
tween the Persians and the Kurds, though 
they are kindred nations. The Kurd is proud, 
straightforward, and does not submit to des- 
potism, always longing for the freedom of 
the eamp; the Persian, on the contrary, has 
indeed much talent and intelligence but he is 
servile; and with all his gracefulness or ele- 
gance he has no other idea than that of being 
either slave or shah, This servility of the Per- 
sians is strikingly exemplified in the history of 
Prexaspes and Cambyses, as given by Herodo- 
tus, where Cambyses, while in the act of shoot- 
ing the son of Prexaspes through the heart, asks 
him whether he is a drunkard, and Prexas- 
pes answers, that God himself could not aim 
more correctly. This answer of a father 
standing by the corpse of his son, is pe- 
culiarly Persian; and every Persian of rank 
and distinetion would still return the same 
answer. With all this, the Persians are ex- 
tremely cruel, as is evident from the punish- 
ments they devise, and from their refined 
modes of torture, as may be seen in the 
history of Artaxerxes; and such is their 
character at thé present day. Thus they 
caused a condemned person to be buried in the 
earth up to his neck, and exposed him to 
death by starvation, and to the attacks of ra- 
pacious birds, which picked outhis eyes, This 
occurs in the reign of Cambyses, who ordered 
twelve of the noblest Persians to be buried 
up to their necks in the earth. Another pe- 
culiarly cruel punishment was ‘the planting 
of trees,’ as they called it, in which the con- 
demned person was buried alive with his 
head downwards; and this is still an ordi- 
poe Se of punishment among them. Thus 
Feth-AliShah, or Abbas Mirza, led a dis- 
tinguished Persian through his garden; and 
having shown him everything with the ap- 
pearance of the greatest kindness, he asked 
whether anything was wanting. The courtier 
answered that the garden was absolutely per- 
fect; but the prince replied, that something 
was yet wanting, and that he must plant a tree. 
Astra-Chan (#), the courtier, fell implorin 





at his feet, purchased his life only wi 


selves.” 


Many of the speculations of Niebuhr as 


to the ancient history of Assyria have been | 


superseded by the discoveries of Mr. Lay- 


ard and the antiquarian researches of Col. | 
Rawlinson,—and Dr. Schmitz would, in our | 
opinion, have very materially improved his | 
edition of the ‘ Lectures’ had he chosen to | 


give in his notes the results of more recent 


inquiries. The chapters on Egypt are not | 


so liable to this objeetion—though here, 
again, twenty years of-research have done 
much to place our knowledge in a clearer 
shape before the word. But so wide 
was Niebuhr’s range of information—so 
many were his means of illustration—that 
he cannot touch a topic without enriching it. 
One of his paragraphs on the rising of the 
Nile we will extract.— 


“But so far as Herodotus describes his own | 
observations, everything is trustworthy, ac- | 


eurate, and excellent. Thus he clearly per- 
ceived, that the soil of Fexpt was rising by 
the yearly deposits of the Nile remaining be- 
hind after inundation, At present the pro- 
gress of that elevation can be traced far better 
through the course of so many centuries, and 
his observations are seen to be perfectly cor 
reet ; we are enabled to confirm them and carry 
them out with still greater precision. It is in- 
conceivable that down to our times people have 
been blind to this fact; and my father was the 
first who again made the observation, that the 
Nile annually leaves a deposit behind it. In 
one place where the bank of the Nile had 
broken down, he found a number of strata, 
which were placed upon one another like 
layers of paper. In places where the succes- 
sion of strata is not disturbed by agriculture, as 
by the water side, the uppermost layer oe hn 
through the heat of the sun such a hardness, 
that it remains distinct from the lower deposit, 
and a year later is sulid enough to resist the 
dissolving influence of the water. Thus the 
upper and lower strata remain distinct, just as 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh thin strata 
of eoal are found between layers of sandstone, 
The learned, from overbearing ignorance, 
have had recourse to the strangest hypo- 
theses, and have made difficulties in which 
there is no sense. They have denied the ele- 
vation, because, they say, if it had continued 
from the day of Herodotus, Egypt would have 
extended farther into the sea than it does. 
But Egypt actually has extended farther into 
the sea, ‘and in the -interior the country has 
risen still more than towards the sea, where 
downs were gradually formed. Many tracts 
which were overflowed in ancient times, are no 
longer reached by the Nile. The inundation 
which Herodotus es as occurring 
thronghout Egypt, ns at present only 
in the neighbourhood. of Damietta.’ Iu his 


| river as far as Memphis; nay, as late as 

400 years ago, the Venetians sailed a con- 
| siderable distance up the river, while at pre- 
sent it is scarcely possible to enter the river 
with small boats Had the Nile, like the 
Rhine in the Netherlands, been dammed in 
by dykes, the bed of the river would have 
beeome higher than the surrounding country ; 
fortunately for Egypt, this has not been done, 
but towards the sea, the bed of the river has 
become so much higher, that the navigation 
| from the sea becomes more and more difficult. 
The mouth of the river advances but very 
slowly, the Etesie keeping back the water of 
the Nile; if they did not blow at the season 
when the Nile is high, the deposit ot the 
Nile would be carried farther, and Egypt 
would inerease more rapidly. The Po, which 
has no opposition to encounter, quickly pushes 
its mouth forward; this is less the case with 
| the mouth of the Mississippi, the current from 
| the gulf of Mexico running against it.” 





To this we will add an opinion, given more 
|than a quarter of a century ago by this 
| eminent German, on the probability of Egypt 
| oue day falling under the dominion of the 
| Saxon:—an eventuality which constitutes a 
permanent theme of discussion on the Con- 
tinent. On such a point Niebuhr’s opinion 
is of great weight with his countrymen.— 


“There is no doubt but that Fgypt must 
become the possession of a civilized European 
power; it must sooner or later become the 
connecting link between England and the East 
Indies, European dominion naturally sup- 
ports science and literature, together with the 
rights of humanity, and to prevent the de- 
struction of a barbarous power would be an 
act of high treason against intellectual culture 
and humanity. When that shall have been 
accomplished, new treasures will be brought 
to light, and Egyptian antiquity will be laid 
open b-fore our eyes; we stand at the very 
threshold of a new era in the history of an- 
tiquity. In Nineveh, Babylonia, and Persia, 
centuries long past will eome to light again, 
and the ancient times will present themselves 
clearly and distinetly in all their detail. It is 
true that all those nations are deficient in in- 
dividuality and in that which constitutes the 
idea of humanity, and which we find among 
the Greeks, Romans, and moderns; but their 
conditions and changes will become clear. In 
all its details, the ancient world will acquire a 
fresh reality, and fifty years hence essays will 
appear on the history of those nations, com- 
— with which our present knowledge is 

ike the chemistry, such as it was a hundred 
years before the time of Berzelius.” 


The character of a prophet or historical 
seer is sometimes elaimed for Niebuhr by 
his countrymen,—a claim which passages 
like the foregoing help to sustain in a re- 
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markable manner. But then, on the other | The whispering grove a holy temple is 
side, it must not be forgotten that at the | To him, where God draws nigher to his soul ; 
beginning of 1830 he ventured to declare | Each verdant sod a shrine, 

that there could be no more revolutions in | Whereby he kneels to Heaven. 


Europe,—and that he lost his life by a mis- | The nightingale on him sings slumber down— 
fortune which arose out of the “ glorious | The nightingale rewakes him, fluting sweet, 
three days.” So much for even the best | When shines the lovely red 

of seers! : Of morning through the trees. 


Designs, Working Drawings, and Specifica- | Then he admires thee in the plain, O God! 
tions for a Wooden Church and other Rural | In the ascending pomp of dawning day, 
Structures. By Richard Upjohn. G. P. | Thee in thy glorious sun, 
Putnam.—This work furnishes er and The worm—the budding branch— 

lans for a village church, with. spire, | y, , ] ‘ : 
Fnanéel, rch, and furniture, which oan Bdge bd yey eat age. an hs ee Lire 
be eee by any builder, with the aid of ~~) )” adap Age oo Peep rooms 
these plans, for a sum not exceeding $3,000. 


Inhales the breath of prime, 
Plans for a smaller chapel, and for parsonage | 


The gentle airs of Eve. 
and school-house, are also given. These plans | His straw-deck’d thatch, where doves bask in 


are for wooden edifices, and real wood, and not | the sun, 

shammed over with paint and sand, but as ge- And play and hop, invites to sweeter rest, 
nuine and solid in their way as the tower and | Than golden halls of state 

spire of Trinity. Those who have seen Mr. | Or beds of down afford. 


Upjohn’s country churches—and fortunately | To him the pl 1 ; , 
for the good taste of the country, they are to be | 4° ™™ the amy pepe sporting chirp, 
met with in several pleasant villages—will need | Chatter, an whistle, on his basket perch, 
no commendation of this work. They will | ane from his quiet hand 
rejoice with us that a sincere and gifted artist | ick erumbs, or peas, or grains. 
has begun to expand, by means of the printer Oft wanders he alone, and thinks on death; 
and the engraver, an already wide-spread field And in the village churehyard by the graves 
of usefulness. Sits, and beholds the cross, 

Primary Lessons * a, gp Ping G. | Death’s waving garland there, 

W. Greene. D. Appleton ‘o.—This is a) 
small volume of cy bate a in writing and | The stone beneath the elders, where a text 
speaking the Italian language, designed to im- | Of ies ere joyfully to die ; 

art the rudiments to beginners without trou- | ud with his scythe stands Death, 
Pring them at the outset with the minute rules An angel, too, with palms. 


and ee necessarily found in large and | Happy the man who thus hath ‘scaped the 
more elaborate treatises, It is on the Ollen- town! 


dorff plan, and designed as a companion to a Him did an angel bless when he was born— 
work of similar size and plan on the French | The.cradle of the boy 
language by he maee. enim, Tour f | With flowers celestial strewed. 
Journal kept during a Swumer Jour for| __ . 
the Children of a Village School. By the | (Prem the Corman of Belp--Feapw’'s Mag. 
author of “Amy Herbert.” Part If, D. Ap-| 2 pong? ge ore 
pleton & Co.—The first part of this work was | CORRESPONDENCE. 
noticed by us some time since. The one now | — 
before us is devoted to tea er and i THE AMERICANS WEAR “OLD CLOTHES?” 
braces most of the points usua touched | , E ’ 
upon during a “ onde tour.” It 3 pleasant- | To the Literary W woe sie anit 
ly and simply written, within the grasp of} dd wig ptarnipre 
children without being “written down” to! *, FIND myself suddenly pointed at in our 
them; and will be found likely to interest | Village as & person who “has got into the 
them, from its giving more detail in relation | newspapers ;” and, once in, perhaps it will 
to the country of which it treats, than tra-| not be quite so easy a matter to get out again. 
vellers for children usually favor them with. | Several gentlemen of very great eminence in 
—— == | the literary world, too, have been good enough 
“THE PASTOR CROSWELL.” to notice me, and for their condescension I am 
The Literary World of July 3ist, speaks of the Rev. E.S.| truely grateful. It is really refreshing to 
ee find that my rude country Piss om is so 
A — = ee — wee, much enjoyed, and nothing would give me 
Tho eainte Se greater satisfication than tohave alittle friend- 
ou sainted and departed one, : - 
To joi ly set-to on this delightful and shady morn- 
0 join to thy dear name. agg : , 
ing in midsummer, with the commentators 
on my humble writings, who have already 
sprung up, and begin to swarm about my 
publications, fly-fashion, when they are 
searcely three months old, whereas old Ho- 
mer (1 am told) had to wait a thousand 
years or so. But here I must part company 
with them, to turn my attention to national 
affairs; and the oceasion of my addressing 
the public again will be seen in this passage 
from a late number of that excellent Lon- 
That in Thy book of life, with His don publication, Household Words (which, 
Thou may’st inscribe my name! by the way, I receive regularly from the 
W. Cc. D._ | printers, Messrs. Angell & Co., whose an- 
gelic visits, | am pleased to know, are not 
few nor far between). 


Pastor, in all the gentlest care 
Of watchful eye and heart, 

In minist’rings of praise and prayer, 
In all a Pastor's part. 


Pastor, to feed thy Saviour's lambs, 
The wandering, home, to lead ; 
To heal the sick with gospel-balms, 

To comfort hearts that bleed. 


Oh thou, great Shepherd of our Souls, 
Be such, my life, my fame, 


Riverside, July 3ist. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Harry the man who has the town escaped! “There are three orders of ‘Old Clothes,’ as 


To him the whistling trees, the murmuring | regards the uses to which they may be ap- 
enough to be 
revivered, tricked, polished, teased, re-napped, 
and sold, either as superior second-hand gar- 


brooks, plied: First class, clothes 
The shining pebbles, preach 


Virtue’s and wisdom’s lore. 








Ave. 14, ‘52 


ments, in second-hand-shop streets, or 

for as much as they will fetch, re aeetee 
they are worth. Second class, old clothes 
which are good enough to be exported to Ins. 
land, to Australia, and the colonies generally 
Great quantities are sent to the South Ameri. 
ean republics; and a considerably brisk trada 
in left-off wearing apparel is driven with that 
Great Northern Republic which asserts itself 
capable of inflicting corporal punishment on 
the whole of the universe. Wearing apparel 
is uneonscionably dear in the land of freedom 
and the eheap ‘ bucks’ of the model republig 
eannot or afford bran-new broadecloth.”— 
Household Words, conducted by Cuantes Dy. 
KENS, p. 98, No. 108, 


| _ Now here, Messrs. Editors, is a pretty so. 





jrious charge, and I have come to town 
,to answer it. If our citizens are going 
about rigged out in the “old eclo’” of Eng. 
land, I do not hesitate to say that this Grand 
| Republic isa sham. If Uncle Sam has not 
| attained that point of industrial and materis| 
| prosperity which will furnish him a bran-new 
suit, then I have to declare—in the face of 
| the world, and the world will agree with me 
| —Uncle Sam is a humbug. If the United 
| States puts up with second-hand wearing 
| apparel, the United States is a second-hand 
| country—and no mistake! Let us consider 
| the matter a little before we give in to these 
| damnatory conclusions :—We think we can 
| plant a blow or two for the stars and stripes, 
|and to make sure, we will run the animal 
_back to get him on clear ground. So we 
take the close of his charge first—* Wear. 
ing apparel is unconscionably dear in the 
land of freedom, and the cheap * bucks’ of 
the model a cannot always afford 
bran-new broadcloth.” In order to make a 
direct and downright rejoinder to this heavy 
allegation of dearness, I immediately had re- 
course to my gifted friend, William McKimm, 
the lyric tailor, whose central position at ihe 
heart of New York, the principal city of the 
continent, enables him to answer conclusive- 
ly for the whole circle. Other cities can an- 
swer for themselves if they choose, but we 
fancy that Me Kimm is a fair average. Mr. 
MeKimm writes to me as follows :— 


My Dear Carnart,—Touching the rig- 
out of a “ buck” (cheap or dear—I don’t care 
a needle’s eye which) I will undertake to 
tog as many as you can bring along, in the 
style and terms here setdown. Good broad- 
cloth coat, summer waistcoat, casseymere 
pants, shirt, stockings,—complete,—all told, 
for eighteen dollars. English, about “four 
poun ten.”—Particulars if required—And 
furthermore, when my buek has got his 
clothes on, I'll undertake to pay his passage 
to London town, and let him show himself on 
Regent street, and leave it to the fair blooming 
belles of that aristocratic quarter to decide 
whether he is not the yacht America among 
the English-dressed dandies of the great 
metropolis, provided the Household Words 
will come out and own up, as soon as we 
have “ taken the rag off the bush.” 

Your friend and tailor, 
Wirriam R. McKim. 

So much for that: and now as to our 
wearing second-hand apparel; one word 
would be a sufficient answer. Sunday. 
Any one who has spent an hour out 0 
doors, in any of Uncle Sam’s dominions, on 
a Sabbath-day, would see that every man, 
woman and child, is well dressed (we mean 
all that belong here) without an exception; 





and as for week days, where do you find em- 
ployers, clerks, iabusebs even, who go out 
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to their work in more decent garments. 
There are more good new clothes worn in 
the United States than in any other country 
in the world: so much so that the unbroken 
stream of black broad-eloth, pouring 

our prineipal streets, becomes almost 
painful to the eye: to my country eye which 
is more used to green: on which account this 
statement is quite refreshing. Furthermore, 
there is no other country where English- 
made garments are held in less esteem, the 
short waisteoat, the baggy coat, and the 
noggin hat—why they stand out on a newly- 
arrived Londoner, a perfect Mont Blane, on 
Broadway. ‘The very boys turn and wonder 
what hasarrived. And for the reason that 
the great mass of our citizens are so well- 
dressed, we do not need to import second- 


wear at which apparel is dismissed to 
Chatham street, by owners, it is obvious that 
there would be always a most ample supply 
of first-rate second-hand clothing. No, no, 
our own folks, Mr. Household Words, wear 
new clothes, of our own make; but at the 
same time, we are not prepared to deny that 
“a considerably brisk trade in left-off wear- 
ing apparel, is driven with that great Northern 
Republic, ete.,” and I will tell you who drives 
it, and by whom this considerable quantity of 
left-off wearing apparel is imported: and in 
propria persona too. All the old clothes that 
come fon England to the United Siates, 
come on the backs of the poor emigrants from 
the British islands. 
Respectfully yours, 
Joruam CaRHART. 


“ mipeRstcvs.” 
Eds. Literary World :— 
Ar page 78, column 3, of your present vol., 


you republish a notice of Christopher Colles, | 


in which it is stated that “he was probably 
the author of the letters signed ‘ Hiberni- 
cus,’ ” 

As the title in full of these letters is not 
given, there may be some not commonly 
known, but those entitled “ Letters on the Na- 
tural History and Internal Resources of the 
State of New York. By Hibernicus. New 
York : 1832,” were written by Dewrrr Curvtoy, 
furmerly Governor of this State, as is known 
to every one familiar with catalogues. 

The title of Mr. Colles’s pamphlet is “ Pro- 
posals for the Speedy Settlement of the Waste 
and Unappropriated Lands on the Western 
Frontier Pr the State of New York, and for 
the Improvement of the Inland Navigation 
between Albany and Oswego. Printed at 
New York, by Samuel Loudon, 1785.”— 
O Reilly's Sketches of Rochester, 183. 

ea 





[From the Evening Post.] 
NUCES LITERARLE. 
Tue Crypt, July 25, 1852. 
Enctosep I send you a communication re- 
ceived by the last steamer, from a young Ox. 
onian, who s,as you will not be long 
in discovering, much more learning than 
veneration. e lines enclosed, whose au- 
thorship, he says, his modesty (?) forbids his 
disclosing, were written by himself, for one 
of the Oxford prizes. They are supposed to 
be uttered by a chorus of Teutonic profes- 
sors, who have set over long at the feet of 
Schelling and Hegel. 


Friar Lusm. 
Mr. St. Micuaecs, June 30, 1852. 
Betovep Farner: As I know you take a 
lively interest in the literature of the Old 
Country, I send you, enclosed, a short meta- 
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deal of attention here. 
to disclose the author’s name, 


physicial poem which has attracted a good | voted themselves to the catholic ecclesiastical 
Modesty forbids me | direction of Art, assemble at the house of one 

but 1 should | of their number to bury themselves in the 
like to have your opinion of it, and that of| study of a translation of some Father of the 
any intelligent friend whose judgment in| chureh, while, in another street of the city, a 
such matters you can rely on. You know | rehearsal of the performance of some merry 


I am apt to laugh (sneer, you will say) at jest is taking place with the co-operation of 


production. Indeed, cooped up as we are, | 
within the “little Isle,” we are liable to have | 
horizon, especially those, like myself, who 
rarely lift their eyes beyond the steeple of 
the parish church and bow submissively to 








| tradition and authority, and I should ta his favorite pleasures. 


all the philosophers, so that [ hardly feel my-| Schrédter and Jordan, and the kindly poet 
self qualified to judge of the merits of the | Reinick, up in his little chamber, is writing a 


prologue for it; we may see a man of lofty and 
dignified aspect, wandering, with long, steady 


our mental vision bounded by our material | strides, through field and thicket, a musket 


or rifle over his shoulder. 

Carl Friedrich Lessing. 
Hunting, or mere shooting, and riding, are 

His usual recreation 


It is the painter, 


| fore look with interest and respect to the de-| is to repair on Sunday morning, either alone, 
| cision which the fresh American mind might | or with a few companions, to a ravine of the 
hand garments. From the early period of | pronounce on such a subject. In my humble | Grafenbergen, (the so-called Wolf’s ravine,) 


passed by Milton or Coleridge in their Jofti- | 
est flights. 
| Be so good as to show the poem to 


| 
' 





manic philosophy, and who will be able, I 
think, fully to appreciate it, and moreover to 
estimate how far, on this side of the Atlantic 
at all events, “the thoughts of men are 
widened with the suns.” 

Yours ever affectionately, 





HYMN TO THE INFINITE. 
“The voice of yore, 
Which the breezes bore, 
Wailing aloud from Paxo’s shore 
Is changed to a gladder and livelier strain, 





For the great God Pan is alive again: 
He lives and he reigns once more. 
With deep intuition and mystic rite 
| We worship the Absolute-Infinite, 
The Universe-Ego the Plenary-V oid, 
Subject-object identified. 
The Great Nothing-Something the Being- 
Thought, 
That mouldeth the mass of Chaotic Nought, 
Whose beginning unended and end unbegun 
Is the One that is All, and the All that is One. 
Hail Light and Darkness joined ! 
Thou Potent Impotence! 
Thou Quantitative Point 
Of all indifference ! 
Great Non-Existence, passing into being, 
Thou twofold Pole of the Electric One, 
Thou Lawless Law, thou Seer all Unseeing, 
Thou Process, ever doing, never done! 
Thou Positive Negation ! 
Negative Affirmation ! 
Thou great Totality of every thing 
That never is, but ever doth become. 
Thee do we sing. 
The Pantheist’s King, 
With ceaseless bug, bug, bug, and endless, hum, 
hum, hum.” 





THE PAINTER LESSING. 
TRANSLATED FoR THE LITERARY WoRLD FROM THE 
GERMAN OF FRIEDRICK VON UECHTRITZ. 

I nave characterized the life of the Diisseldorf 
artists as one of cheerful sociability, manifest- 
ing itself in the celebration of festivals, and 
in joint amusements of all kinds. The artist 
whom it is now my intention to describe 
more icularly, takes but a small share in 
these lively pursuits. He withdraws, when- 
ever it is possible, irom the general diversions 
of the others. Still less have the theologi- 
eally-inclined members of the school found 
in him a companion. 

While, on some autumn or winter after- 
noon, such of the artists who busy themselves 
with the interests of theology, and have de 





judgment the past “ sweeps into the younger | and there to exercise himself in target-shoot- 
day” with grandeur and a grace hardly sur-| ing. 


A colleetion of the most admirable rifles 


| ornaments his sitting-room. The lance, which 
’ as ulan, he bore during his year of military 
whose mind is deeply imbued with the Ger- | service, stands in his atelier at the Academy, 


and the schako was, for many years, sus- 
pended above his cabinet of arms. His de- 
light in warlike corporeal exercises betrays 
itself in every thing which surrounds him; 
but, at the same time, a relish for sterling 
simplicity and a contempt for useless 
ornament are no less evident. His ex- 
tensive collection of books, more extensive 
than any to be found among his artist com- 
panions, (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Hiibner,) consisting, for the most part, of his- 
torical works, is arranged opposite to the 
eabinet. And that this recluse is no misan- 
thrope, but that there beats in his bosom a 
heart sensible to the charms of friendship and 
companionship, 1s proved by the portraits of 
nis acquaintances and friends, which, drawn 
by his own hand, and forming one of the 
most interesting collections of this descrip. 
tion, adorn, suspended in two long rows, 
one side of his apartment. 

The innate kindliness of his soul has, of 
late years, like a spring through the rocky 
mountain in whose bosom it has its source, 
gradually opened for itself a wider path. 
There is in him a childlike modesty which 
does not exclude a certain boldness and even 
haughtiness. But this haughtiness seems 
founded more upon personal self-conscious- 
ness than upon his merits as an artist, and 
is directed always to those above him, never 
to those beneath. Lessing is a type of that 
genuine German democracy which leaves the 
upper circles and classes in peace, allows 
them to employ themselves as they like, but 
will have nothing to do with them. Since 
he has commenced devoting himself to his 
cultivation and improvement as a man, Les- 
sing is, also, gradually obtaining a power of 
ready expression. It is a delight to listen, 
when he returns from a journey, to his ac- 
count of what he has seen, particularly his 
descriptions of the face of the country, its 
forests and its rocks. His dislike of modern 
cultivation goes too far, but there is some- 
thing touching in his feeling for some old oak 
which has escaped the new system of forest 
culture, one of its greatest enemies. His 
manner of describing is sharp, graphic, and 
pithy, presenting the object in bold outline, 
without a trace of colouring. His sound, 
upright understanding, his exceedingly sim- 
ple, yet peculiar mode of apprehension, his 
plain, natural, often striking opinions, pro- 





ceeding from an elévatel soul at harmony 
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with itself, and a noble, pure love of nature, 
render conversation with him, when he is in 
a happy mood, truly a refreshment. A cer- 
tain reserve and even stiffuess, which, at other 
times, are sufficiently perceptible, disappear 
almost entirely in these happy moments. 
But society, so called, can never hope to see 
him thus. The slightest extraneous element 
arrests him. He becomes silent, or expresses 
himself in monosyllables, listens with par- 
tial attention, or not at all, and gives, when 
he is foreed to speak, or thinks himself 
obliged to do so, with an odd, wandering 
look, some rough and strange answer. 

We here meet with anature which appears 
to, and actually does, differ materially from 
the general character of Diisseldorf artist- 


And even this is always represented as a 
meval forest, rarely, if ever, disturbed by the 
foot of man. 


ture generally, and, proceeding from it, an 
endeavor to obtain correctness of represen- 
tation which, at one period of Lessing’s ar- 
tistic development, existed to a dangerous 
degree, is another bond of union between 
him and the whole, or rather certain principal 
branches of the scheol. 

Finally, Lessing shares that want of sus- 
ceptibility for the apprehension of a great 
intellectual whole, which we have learned 
to consider as a characteristic peculiarity of 
the artists of this school. 

After these brief, preliminary remarks, I 


pri-} when in his seventh or eighth yea 


This taste for landseape, as well as for na- | Prince 


life. And yet we soon discover so essential | turn to a more minute account of his life and 
a connexion between them, that it becomes | artistic development. 
clear to us that, notwithstanding his marked} Carl Friedrich Lessing was born on the 
peculiarities, we must reeognise in Lessing a/ 15th of February, 1808, in Breslau,-where 
member of the Diisseldorf school, and that | his father, a nephew of the famous Gotthold 
not merely with respect to the management | Ephraim Lessing, filled the office of assessor, 
and execution of his works. His inelination | In August of the same year he was appointed 
to retire into solitude is founded, for the | counsellor of justice in the principal court of 
most bert, in - deep cers of his na-| Polish Wartenberg. This little city lies in 
ture. have designated, as an universal | a level, sandy region. Great marshy forests of 
feature in Diisseldorf artist-life, a lyric in-! gigantic firs and pines, among whose pointed 
wardness, a musical living and working in| tops primeval oaks are at intervals inter- 
feeling and perception. Le-sing is the most spersed, extend from the immediate neigh- 
ponenees representative of this tendency. | borhood of the town beyond the Polish con- 
recisely because his innermost nature is con- | fines. The boy remained under the roof of 
centred in itself in a higher degree than is | his simple, stern father, the highest officer of 
the ense with the others, he feels no /| justice in the place, until he had attained his 
necessity for joining in the diversions and| eleventh or twelfth year. An elder sister 
festivities, extending into the breadth of out-| grew up with him, as well as a brother only 
ward life, of his companions; so that his| avout one year younger than himself, who 
withdrawal must promote, in necessary reci- | afterwards acquired some reputation as a bo- 
procal action, a return towards the inward di-| tanist, and resides at present, as a physician, 
rection. In this view, he is decidedly to be in Siber.a, near Tomsk. The boys roamed 
considered as the principal type in the school, | together through the woods and fields, and 
and in part its leader. The melancholy sad- | even in the first years of his life, the inclina- 
ness which we meet with in so many pictures | tion of the younger for the science in which 
by the Diisseldorf artists, and whieh occa-| he afterwards distinguished himself, was 
sionally by frequent repetition, threatens to | already determined. He received the first 
become wearisome, received its principal sti- impulse almost accidentally from his father. 
m The bg so regards this inward lif Peper bye F prepped = 
1eré is, also, -gards e | as the : 1 manner 
of the soul, besides the diversity in degree, an | too much wax was uselessly consumed, he, 
important difference between Lessing and | one morning, in his decided way, took the 
the greater number of his companions in art; | collection and threw it out of the window, 
perhaps, indeed, the most important, and the | with the words, “If you wish to collect some- 
one in respect to which all the others appear | thing, you had better colleet plants and 








only as results and effects. An absorption 


into the inner life of the soul is generally, as | 


for example, we see in Goethe, connected 
with an inclination towards the feminine 
rather than the masculine element of human 
nature, with which inclination a certain soft- 
ness, more or less weakening to the manliness 
of the artist, easily associates itself. Thus, 
in the greater number of the Diisseldorf ar- 
tists, a bias towards the feminine and child-like 
may be considered as predominating. In 
Lessing, on the contrary, there exists, in 
quite as decided, sometimes in a one-sided 
manner, an energetic taste for the manly. 
He once said, in jest, that the representa- 
tions of women, dogs, and children, were 
those in which he the least sueceeded. That 
pleasure which his fellow-artists receive from 
the contemplation of feminine and childish 
forms, is amply supplied to him by the study 
of Nature, of Landseape. Here the gentler 
view of his character discloses itself, although, 
as yet, with a rocky back-ground. Only 
later in life, the wood with its soft, verdant 
shades, replaced the rocky ravines and the 
precipices, among which the fancy of the 
artist in his earlier years, delighted to rove. 


| weeds.” This now became the object of the 
boys, their pastime during their rambles ; 
and, while the younger was by these, as yet 
childish efforts, led towards his immediate 
vocation and prepared for it, the habit of ob- 
serving nature, and attending to her minutiz, 
thus fostered, was certainly not without the 
most powerful effect in pes Sa and strength- 
ening alove for herin the elder. It was not 
until he had attained his fourth year that 
| Carl began to speak, and his parents were 
apprehensive that some defect in his organs 
of speech was the cause of this backward- 
ness. But this silent reserve, as it was, on 
the one hand, an evidence of his slight ne- 
cessity for communication, must on the other, 
/have furthered in the highest degree, the 
| innate perceptive power of the boy, and was 
itself only a consequence of the fact that he 
was satisfied with his lonely contemplations 
and desired no wider sphere. Almost simul- 
taneously with speech, and the higher degree 
of development thus attained, appeared the 
impulse to fix his mental images by means 
of outward representation. The boy receiv- 
ed from two successive tutors, his first in- 
structions in drawing. On one occasion, 
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Tr, having 


considerably improved, and executed y:; 
higher finish than the original, a meth 

; ps ° of 

Bliicher which had N given him 
to copy, the delighted father made hin, 4 

me present. Some time afterwards 
he gave him the drawing books of Preuszio, 
which incited the boy, himself to prepare 
others of a similar description. With each 
day his ardor increased. He sat and drew 
so continually that his parents were actualjy 
compelled to force him to come to table, * 

Although this zeal, and the evident pro- 

ess made by his son in drawing, were pot 

ispleasing to the father; still, the fact that 
he showed little or no aptitude for other 
branches of school education, disturbed him, 
At least, this was the ease with all instruction 
that was given him merely by speech, and 
without proof of the fact being offered to his 
own observation. As both the tutors whom | 
have mentioned soon gave the father reasons 
for dismissing them, he found himself com. 
pelled to undertake the instruction of his 
sons, particularly in the Latin language. The 
vehement and passionate man was, perhaps, 
not exactly fitted for the task ; but the slow. 
ness of our Carl, his passive and almost life. 
less manner, would have provoked « more 
patient instructor. “His usual trick,” writes 
the father, “ of conjugating a verbum, for ex. 
ample, /ego, correctly, through all tempora, 
and perhaps, two seconds afterwards to for- 
get the meaning of lego, enraged me in. 
sufferably, and often induced me to push 
the boy out of the room, and his books 
after him,” This inaptitude extended, 
as I have said, to all instruction which was 
imparted him orally. Sosoon as he was able 
to seize upon the peculiarities of an object 
by means of his own perception, observation, 
and touch, he showed himself equally quick 
and intelligent. It seemed as though speech 
were a means of communication unsuited to 
him, and not in conformity with his intellec- 
tual peculiarities. Even after the muteness 
of his first years was overcome, he learned to 
talk slowly and with difficulty, and never 
spoke much or easily except when excited 
by anger. 

The training of the paternal abode was al- 
together directed towards the attainment of 
hardiness and a habit of activity. The family 
arose, during every season of the year, at about 
four o'clock ; and often, in the severest win- 
ter weather, the boys would run down into the 
court, only half dressed, to amuse themselves 
until seven, (when their studies commenced,) 
with playing in the snow. When, as was often 
the case, they accompanied their father in a 
winter’s ride to Breslau, eight miles distant, 
they were protected against the cold by nei- 
ther furs nor mantle, but sat in the open 
sledge, in their light embroidered jackets. 
Every morning, from the hour of seven until 
noon, was employed in study, whether it 
were Sunday or week-day. Their father was 
inexorable in enforcing obedience to this 
command. On Sundays, only, a relaxation 
was sometimes allowed. In the afternoon he 
was more ee yet he considered, and 
with justice, a habit of passing the early part 
of the day in strict, regular employment, 2s 
one of the most important eager aoe ye 
ciples of a manly education. He allowed the 
boys, however, during their leisure hours, 
to wander about according to their own _— 
sure, without exercising a vexatious super- 
vision, and permitted them to play and fight 
with the other boys of the village. If either 
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complained of having received a blow, he re- | took in it, he often presented him with du-| which produced this effect in a still more 
turned merely the concise answer; “ Why | plicates and trifling specimens. The boy | powerful degree. 
did you not strike back?” _ _| now employed himself in making acollection| His brother, the botanist, had accompanied 
Under this Spartan training, the hysieal | of his own, During his walks with his unele,| him to Berlin. Both resided with their 
frame, as well as the character of our ssing, | and also in his solitary rambles, every heap grandmother the widow of the Mint—Di- 
continually inereased in strength and manli-| of stones which came in his way, was dili-| rector Lessing, youngest brother of the 
His natural endowments in both res-| gently rummaged, and, in this manner, he famous author, who, after the death of her 
ts, the powerful nature of the former, the often obtained valuable and interesting spe- | husband, removed from Breslau to the house 
solid qualities of the latter, contributed to | cimens, He, on one occasion, was so for-| of her son, the commissioner Lessing. The 
roduce this result, From a child, he was | tunate as to find a stone containing brown | dixposition towards landseape painting, which 
distinguished by a decided, quiet firmness of | garnets, over which, as a rarity, his uncle | was now aroused in our Carl, not unfre- 
demeanour, a spirit of obedience and a love of rejoiced greatly, and gave him, in exch :nge for | quently involved him in little disagreements 
orderand modestsimplicity. “I have never,” | a fragment of it, many other specimens. The | with the good, passionate old lady. His 
testifies his father, “been obliged to oppose | love of the mineral kingdom and the intimate | ardour, or, as he himself once termed it, his 
in him the slightest appearance of the errors | relation with it, which manifest themselves | rage for sketching from nature, sometimes 
of youth, or of irregularities of any kind. | so strikingly in the landscapes of Lessing, | carried him away to such a degree, that he 
The only sorrowful hours of which he was are certainly founded upon his individual would leave the house in the earliest morn- 
the cause, were those of separation from | character, and a certain stitiness and inflexi- | ing, escaping, according to his own expression, 
him.” “For, that a stone,” he adds, “ has | bility peeuliarto it. Yet the influence of his | from his grandmother, in order to pass the 
another form than that which I would give | uncle, and the mineralogical studies which | day wandering in search of the pic- 
it, may, indeed, be irksome and vexatious he encouraged, doubtless gave to this|turesque. With not more than two groschen 
to me, but I cannot be angry with the stone. | inclination its first settled direction. in his pocket, he would then wander as far 
That it is hard and resists my chisel,isanme-| His exercises in drawing, although con- |as the lime hills of Riidersdort, four miles 
cessary consequence of its nature.” | sidered of secondary importance, were con- | distant, returning only at night-fall, without 
Still, the influence of Lessing’s early train- | tinued in Breslau, under the guidance of the | having taken any other refreshment during the 
ing in the parental abode was not, in every | painter Kénig. The talent of the boy in| whole day, than a draught of water; for 
respect, a favourable one. The strictness and | this department, which every day was more with his small amount of cash, he did not 
imperiousness of his father, who, as he him- | clearly manifested, and the inconsiderable venture to enter a public house. On his ar- 
self says, could not, among so many children, | progress which his instructor, although rival at home, he never failed to be soundly 
(there were many born afterwards) stop to attached to him, and disposed to judge him | scolded and rebuked. No one had lyee 
pay compliments, imparted to the son that | favourably, confessed that he made in school | hat had pone - wag rent They ag 
shyness, of which the want of ease in so- | learning, induced his father, in the year 1822, | been obliged to wait dinner for him !"—*“ The 
ciety in any respect uncongenial to him, and | to come to a definite resolution regarding the | order of the house was disturbed, &e., &e. 
particularly in large cireles, to which | have | future career of his son. To allow him to | The good woman could never come to a 
alluded, is a lasting result. ‘This timid em- | become a painter seemed to him dangerous, | ‘ight understanding with either of the boys 
barrassment,* however, originates without | or, rather, lay entirely without the range of | ¢onfided to her care. She desired more at- 
doubt in the inborn nature of our friend, and | his ealeulations. The time had not yet ar- | fection and confidence than was shown her 
therefore it is impossible that it should ever | rived, when Art, as a profession, even with- by the shy, headstrong little fellows. Their 
be entirely removed. In intercourse with | out brilliant and unusual talent, offered a | aturally dry, sturdy, silent manner was ill- 
individuals (more, indeed, with perfect stran- | seeure means of support. Two painters who, fitted for caresses and endearments, and 
gers, than with those with whom he is slightly | in Wartenberg, had perished in poverty and | the fact that their grandmother not only 





acquainted, and of whose intellectual qualities 
he has a high opinion,) it has almost entirely 

i od. or, at least, exists in a mue 
less degree than formerly. The firm and 
composed demeanour with which he has, for 
several years, been in the habit of meeting 
persons of the highest rank, with whom he 
is necessarily brought into contact, would 
excite the astonishment of many, who are 
not prepared for it by his manner under 
other cireumstances. , 

Carl Friedrich was nearly twelve years 
old, when, with his brother the botanist, he 
was sent to the gymnasium of Breslau. An 
aunt of theirs, who resided in that city, the 
wife of Maller, the Superintendent of the 
Mint, admitted them in consideration of a 
yearly payment, into her house. Mii ler, 
distinguished as a botanist, and as a natural- 
ist in general, seems soon to have taken a 
lively interest in the two intelligent boys, 


whose love of Nature, and the delight they | 


took in his own favourite branches of science 
must, necessarily, have been very pleasing to 
him, The little Lessings continued their 
botanizing and collecting, under the guidance 
of their unele, in their almost daily walks, 
which were often extended to long journies 
on foot to the Zobtenbergen or to other parts 
of the surrounding country. To their studies 
in the kingdom of plants were soon added 
those in mineralogy. Their uncle Miiller 
possessed a considerable collection of mine- 
als, and as he noticed the interest which Carl 








(far more than does who pride themselves not 
tittle upon thelr ease.) whal the English call “gentle. 
auly,” and is suited to the best sesiety 


a m e “ | “ . . - *. af , . -" . 
| dissipation, and one of whom had put an end | teok no interest in their darling pursuits, 


| to his own existence, were examples i!l-caleu- _ but almost always opposed them, took from 
| lated to dispose the father to try whether the | them all inclination for any such display of 
| experiment would suceced better with his son. | feeling. For with the botanist, also, she was 
|The shy reserve of the latter, his want of |!" constant conflict regarding the manner in 
| skill in clothing the treasures of his mind in| Which he chose to spend his time. Twice 
| speech, may, also, have suggested to the so- | 2 day he crept through the Berlin oven, in or- 
| cial, fluent father, a distrust of the mental | der to dry his plants, and, it must be confessed, 
| power of his son, and have induced him to | often returned home very much in the 
choose for him an employment which should | S¥lse of a chimney-sweeper. : 
| give scope to his natural talent for drawing,| , But, above all, the interest which, at this 
while, at the same time, a mere technical ac- | me, our Carl began to take in anatomy, 
| quaintanee with, and practical exercise of it, and the manner in which he pursued the 
had a value independent of any higher signi- | study of it, was a horror to her. Con- 
‘fication. He brought our Lessing to Berlin, | formably to his habit of mastering the sub- 
and, after consulting with several judicious | ject of his study, as far as possible by means 
men, decided upon his becoming an architect. | Of his own observation, and, above all, by 
Without heeding the censures and the dif. | imitation, he not only attended anatomical 
ference of opinion, expressed by various mem. | lectures, but endeavoured to obtain posses- 
bers of his family, he resolved that Carl should sion of as many skulls, bones, &e., as he 
no longer attend any other academy than that | Could get together. ‘The grandmother, who 
of architecture, He by no means prohibited, | ¢"joyed a healthy old age, and whose social 
but rather required a perseverance in draw-| Telations were very agreeable, avoided every- 
ing and even in painting, but only on con-| thing which reminded her of death. Her 
dition that they should be considered subor- | WAY '0 the kitehen led through the apartment 
dinate occupations. In consequence of this | of the boys, and every time that one of these 
permission and command, Lessing took les- | terrifying objects met her eye, a scene ensued, 
sons, first of Professor Résel and afterwards | of more or less violence. When their father 
of Professor Dabling. It was the former, | Visited Berlin, he had great trouble in ealm- 
the well-known landscape painter, who seems | ing the furious old lady. “ Both youths,” he 
first to have directed our Lessing's love of writes, “ were horrible to her. 
Nature and his inclination for drawing and Lisa incr ot 
painting, to their proper focus and point of VARIETIES. 
union, and to have led him decidedly, to land- nl 
seape painting. According to Lessing’s own LINES AT NEWPORT BY H. T, TUCKERMAN. 
statement, it was a journey to Riigen which) Berween old gable roofs afar 
he made when he was about fourteen years I watch the shadows on the bay, 











of age, the sight of its wonderful chalk| When o’er it hangs the morning star 
Or steals the glow of parting day. 


cliffs, and its lonely, secluded island life! 
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Like marble gleams its erystal blue 
Beneath the sky’s unclouded dome, 
While every breeze awakes to view 
A thousand crests of pearly foam. 


I watch the sail across it glide 
And vanish like a wing in air, 
Or, mirrored in the glassy tide, 
The anchored craft sway idly there. 


I see the vagrant zephyrs play 

O'er clover bloom and twinkling grass, 
Amid the poplar leaves delay 

That turn to silver as they pass. 


Through clinging mists that, as a shroud, 
Its motiled limbs float dimly o'er, 

Like a huge spectre wrapt in cloud, 
I watch the dying sycamore. 


From faney’s trance awakened soon, 

I hear the ancient oe pl chime 
Break on the golden hush of noou 

To summon back the thought of time. 


But when the level sunbeams fling 
Their rosy flush along the deep, 

And to the restless spirit bring 
The vigil that it loves to keep ; 


Then musing by the shore alone, 
While near the shelving billows rise, 
“I list their dreary monotone, 
As, with each lapsing wave, it dies. 


Or from yon green and craggy height 
Gaze forth upon the boundless sea, 

That spre:ds beyond my eager sight, 
The emblem of infinity. 

Newport, June Mth, 1852. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
James Hoe, of Edinburgh, publisher of the 
magazine the “ Instructor,” announces for the 
1st of October a new monthly periodical, the 
“Scottish Educational and Literary Journal.” 
It is to be sold at the low price of sixpence per 
number, and its object is to promote the in- 
terests of education (to which subject its articles 
will all relate), especially in connexion with 
the “Educational Institute of Scotland,” a 
society which serves somewhat the purposes 
of a Normal School, in conferring honors after 
examinations of tutors, &c. The transactions 
of the Institute will appear in its pages, with 
a variety of matter relating to the develop- 
ment of their method of education, &e. 

The London Literary Gazette publishes the 
following notice of Professor Lincoln’s edition 
of Horace :—* We call attention to this work 
because it is the most useful school edition of 
Horace which we have yet seen. The editor | 
has evidently bestowed great pains and Jabor | 
upon his task. The notes, which are printed 
at the end of the work, and not at the foot of 
the page, display sound and accurate scholar- 
ship, without pedantry or any useless parade 
of learning. They contain just the kind of 
information which a young student requires, 
Difficult passages are interpreted, and all al- 
lusions to oe. a and archeological sub- 
jects are explained. Altogether the book is 
most creditable to American scholarship, and 
deserves to be introduced into our own 
schools.” 

Mr. De Bow, of New Orleans, announces an 
important work on Southern Statistics, “The 
Industrial Resources and Progress of the 
Southern and Western States” It will appear 
in three large octavo volumes, the first of 
which will be ready immediately. ; 

The London correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer writes :—There is not much new 
in Literature: it is not recollected when there 
was so great a scarcity of original works; 
those which are published are also of minor 
importance. “The History of Europe,” from 
the fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the re-establish- 





ment of Military Government in France in 
1851, by Sir Archibald Alison, (newly made a 
baronet,) is announced. Mr. James F. Ferrier, 
of Oxford, is about to publish “The Theory of 
Knowing and Being. Institutes of Meta- 
physics.” Sir William Hamilton, who is re- 
garded as a Colossus among European think- 
ers, has lately published a stries of essays, 
three of which have the following extraordin- 
ary titles: “Philosophy of the Uncondition- 
ed ;” “Cousin’s Infinite Absolute ;” “ Conditions 
of the Thinkable Systematized.” The Athen- 
eum very truly observes that “these are not 
phrases that we expect to see going loose 
about general society.” As a truly useful book 
may be mentioned “The Importance of Lite- 
rature to Men of Business,” a series of ad- 
dresses delivered at “popular institutions b 

men of celebrity,” inches ing Sir J. Herschel, 
Mr. D'Israeli, Sir D. Brewster, Professor Phil- 
li ps Lord John Manners, Archbishop Whately, 
Sir A. Alison, the Earl of Carlisle, Mr. Ver- 
planck of New York, and the Duke of Argyll. 

The Crystal Palace is very rapidly disap- 
pearing from its old site, to be revived and 
improved on its new one, where it will be 
— on the crest of a hill not less than three 
iundred feet above high water mark. The 
whole nave of the new building is to be 
arched like the transept of the old one, and a 
new centre transept substituted twice as high 
as the one in Hyde Park. At some points it 
will be a conspicuous object at the distance of 
forty miles. The total length of the building 
will be 1853 feet, the date of its erection 
(that in Hyde Park was 1851 feet, correspond- 
ing with the date of its erection,) the extreme 
width 384 feet. 

The Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Ex- 
press notices:—The poems of Merry and La- 
tour, read at the celebration of the Fourth of 
July in Paris, and of which I spoke in my last, 
were published yesterday in the “ Mercure,” a 
weekly literary magazine, now 180 years old. 
I notice several judicious omissions, but the 
allusions to an inevitable struggle between 
England and France, and a “Waterloo at 
Sea,” are retained entire. The Americans 
think that England was rather unncessarily 
brought in upon the oceasion, but Waterloo is 
a sore subject with all Frenchmen, and they 
cannot let a fair opportunity pass for a lunge 
at La Ferfide Albion. 

The oldest survivor of the remarkable family 
of Didot has died at Lonjumeau, at the age of 
87. This faraily has been noted in the pub 
lishing annals of France for many generations. 
The deceased, who was originally an engraver, 
designed and cut out, with his cousin, Firmin 
Didot, the plates of all the assignats emitted 
from 1790 to 1793, by the Constituent and 
the Convention. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM JULY 24TH TO AUGUST 7TH, 
AMERICAN BOOKS. 

—- (J. F.)}—Precaution, a novel. Revisededition. 2 

vols. 12mo. 


. pp. 249, 269 (Strin & Townsend 
Curtis (G w pe ‘ yt 


Pp’ § 

W yllys)—Mysteries; or, 
Supernatural. ide. "23 Hu & Brothers). 
Felton (Cornelius C., Eoitor) Decseeiad of Hg Rev. 


John Snelling Popkin, D.D. 12mo. pp. 392 (Cambridge, 
John Baruet) 
Guernsey (S. S )}—Grammar Made Easy for Beginners. 


y 
12mo. pp. 108 (Geo. Sav: 


Krauth (Rev. C. P.j—The Bibl a Perfect Book: an Ad- 


dress before the Bible 
April 13, 1852 (Gettysburg, H. C. Neinstedt). 
aw Reform Tracts, No. |\—The Admistration of the 
Code. Published under the su ence of a Law 
Reform Association. 8vo. pp. 46 (John ee, 
Melville (Herman)—Pierre; or, mbiguities. 
pp. 495 (Harper & Brothers). 
Morgan (E. W.)—Address before the Graduates of the 


Kentucky Military Institute, June 9, 1852. 8vo. pp. 12. 
Norton (Audrews)—Tracts Concerning Christianity. 8vo. 
pp. 392 (Cambridge, Johu Bartlett). 
Single Blessedness; or, Single Ladies and Gentlemen 
against the Sianders of the Pulpit the Press, and the 
Lecture Room. &vo. pp. 297 (C. S. & Co.). 
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Smith (W. L. G.)—Life at the South; or, “vy. le 
itis: Narratives, and | Inet 
in the real “ Life of the Lowly.” 12mo. PP. 519 (Buffaio 


: an unpublished original Spanj h 
Translated by the authar amt Hen 
12mo. pp. 310 (Strin. 


of the National Eclectic M 
at its third Annual M Rochester, Merrion 
8vo. pp. 168 — E, Ww). , 

ae a on 1 re anon tol % 7 
U {R}—Desi rue, Working e- 


33 
Drawings, i 
‘ons for a Wooden’ Church and other rural Spree 


i 
3 


Oblong fo. (Putnam). 


REPRINTS, 


Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. 
(Boston, Gould & Lincoln). 
Fielding (Henry).—Amelia. 
(Stringer & Townsend). 
Osborn (S.)—Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal: or 
Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in search of s;; 
- W2mo. pp. 216 (Putnany’s 


Scott (sir Walter) —( Waverley Novels, Vol. 111.) Hear, 
oO 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 
averley yey Ss (Guy Mannering.) 12mo. pp. 2% 
(Boston, S. H. Parker and B. B. Mussey & Co.). 

The Same. Vol. Ill. (The Antiquary). 


Vol. 4, 16mo. pp. 199 
Illustrated 8v0., pp. 375 


With Questions and numerous Illustrations. 





Just Published, 
THE ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools, 
BY PROF. J. R. LOOMIS, 
Of Waterville College. 
The work of Prof. Loomis is designed to present a 


succinct, clear, and com ve statement of the facts 
and ‘izations of 


general logy, adapted specially to the 
use of students in colleges ont AB mon. 29 . 


NOTICES OF THE WORK. 
(From the Rev. Hubbard Winslow.) 
“T have examined the Elements of Geol by Profes. 
sor Loomis and think it an excellent com . Itbrings 
us quite down to the latest views and discoveries and con- 


tains ‘Multum in Parvo” I think it an excellent text 
book for schools.” 


(New York Recorder.) 


“ After a thorough examination of the work, we fee! 
convinced that, in all the reyuirements of a text book of 
pe gp is su by no work before the 
American public. In this opinion we believe the great 
body of experienced teachers will concur. The work wil! 
be found equally well adapted to the wemte of those who 

to 


e in early 


labor. that every teacher will examine the 
work, and put justness of our remarks to the test of 
his judgment and experience.” 

(Portland Transcript.) 


“Prof. Loomis is known as an able jst, and in the 
work before us, he bas systematically and briefly siated 
the iples of this important and mosrerting, oer 
Alt h adapted to the use of schools, the book will be 
found interesting to the general inquirer after know- 
ledge.” 

(Albany Express ) 


“We have examined this work with much mare Aang 


for giving the principles of geology.” 
Teachers supplied with copies for examination. 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street, 
al4 2t. BOSTON. 
BOHN'S LIBRARY SEsIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY AND SERMONS. 
1 vol. 


HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS. Vol. 2. 
THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS. Trans 
lated. Vol. 1. . 
ROME IN THE X1Xra. CENTURY. 
Vol. 2. 
Just received by 


} R & CO, 
BANGS, BROTHER & 00, yw 
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FOURTH REVISED EDITION. 
MITCHELL’S SCHOOL 


GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
Thomas, 


Cowperthwait & Co., 
No. 253 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


AVE JUST PUBLISHED, the Fourth 
H Revised edition of the above well-known and 
work, The various changes, political and terri- 
popalsnich have occurred in al) quarters of the 
during the few years, the large number of new 
J made,—and the great amount of 
information furnished by the United States’ census of 1850 


ered indis) ble a new edition of MITCH- 
7's GEOGRAPHY and ATLAS. 


present revision has been altogether more thorough 
™ than any heretofore attempted. The book 
has been entirely re-written, and fully brought up to the 
esent time. Aavemagee have been taken of many sug- 

pe kindly offered by distingushed practical teachers, 
to improve the work in its general plan and arrangement ; 
and it is believed it will bear the closest criticism both 
with reference to its geographical accuracy and adaptation 
for use as & 1 manual. 

tlas, accom ng the new edition, contains 
Pines pe Eiedoomely colored, and finely 
executed in the best style of the engraver’s art, fully re- 
presenting all the recent geographica discoveries. With 
the United States Maps especially, great pains have been 
taken to exhibit correctly the numerous railroads of the 
country, new county lines, and the true position of many 
new and important towns not generally represented in 
School Atlases. 

and excellent Maps of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
nena have been introduced. Others, showing the vari- 
ous routes to the Pacific, by the Isthmuses of Panama, 
Tehuantepec and Nicaragua, are now added, together 
with a new Map of the Sandwich Islands. 

The information obtained with reference to the new 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi,—the dis- 
coveries of Lieutenant De Haven, in his search for Sir 
John Franklin,—and those of late travellers in Central 
and Southern Africa, and in Australia, have been incor- 
porated in the Yn oe aor, it is bong te thege nv dis- 
covery or chan any — for the last ten years, 
is left in this edition. 

The Atlas also contains nine quarto pages of statistical 
matter, in tables and compiled from the most au- 
thentic sources. These tables exhibit the height of the 
principal mountains and volcanoes—the length of rivers— 
the area of the on islands and lakes—the extent and 
population of the different countries—and the [an ae ye 
of the principal cities upon the globe. All compiled from 
late and the most reliable authorities. In the department 
of United States Statistics, the tables are very complete 


earth 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


HAWTHORNE’S NEW WORK! 


JUST PUBLISHED IN ONE VOLUME, iémo. 
Price, 75 cents. 
(4000 corres SOLD IN stx Days.) 


[ Opinions of the Press.] 


“ Having read this work carefully, we do not hesitate to 
rank it above both the ‘ Scarlet Letter’ and ‘The House of 
the Seven Gables, in depth, fertility, and precision of 
thought; in richness and variety of characterization and 
description; in power of imagination; in sly, sure, genial 
touches of humor, and masterly strokes of wit and irony.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Itis beautifully written, and periods fall like nature's 
music on the ear, sweetly and sadly.”— Times 


“It is not only written with much vigar of thought, 


but is also eminently suggestive to its readers,—a pecu- 
liarity of all Mr. Hawthorne’s works of fiction.”—Lostoa 
8. bd 


4 


“If we are not much mistaken, this will prove to be 
the most popular book of the season. There is more 
artistic merit, more subtle philosophy, more sound sense, 
more quiet humor, more concealed yet, when discerned, 

werful sarcasm in this little work, than anything of the 

ind which we have seen for a long time.”—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 


“No living American writer has the same use of lan- 
guage.”—Newport News. 


“ After I had read the book for the story's sake, I went | 


through it again for the at, and was delighted with its 
subtie delineations and delicate touches, both of character 
and sentiment, all fused into the main design. There are 
poetical significances in it worthy of Tennyson, the rarest 
of poets.” — Albion. 


“Those who are familiar with Hawthorne's genius, | 
would not need to find his name on the title page of 


this book, in order to settle the question of its authorship. 


simplicity and naturalness and originality, a oe way 
of saying bright things, that acts upon the min 

reader with a charm that is well nigh irresistible.’— 
Albany Argus. 


“The purpose of the story seems good. 
convulsive revolutions; or to benefit the race through 


one solitary channel; or to widen, by forcible means, the 
sphere and the influence of woman. That exquisite polish 


of language peculiar to Hawthorne, covers every page of 


the book, which, as a mere literary composition, indepen- 
dent of its interest, it is pleasant to read.”—Philadeiphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


also greatly improved and enlarged by t 
several new chapters, including a chapter on “ PRePaRa- 
| TION FOR TRIAL,” which is a complete treatise on the 
' subject, embracing all the materials necessary forthe prac- 


su 

yolirente for the practitioner in Criminal Law. 
looked at the new chapters with much attention. 
whole of the third Book should be the special study of 
| every committing magistrate. 
clear synopsis of duties, which you and | know, from ex- 


fabitually disregarded. 


of the | 


Tt will prove | 
a useful lesson to those who seek to reform society by | 





KAY & BROTHER, 


| , pr IIRpPE M ro ‘Dp 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, |4\\ PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


“A TREATISE ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS 


OF THE UNITED STATES, comprising a Digest of 
the Penal Statutes of the General Government, and of 
Massachusetts. New York, Pennsylvania, and Virgi- 
nia; with the Decisions on Cases arising upon those 
Statutes, and a general view of the Criminal Jurispru- 
dence of the Common and Civil Law. By Francis 
Wharton, author of “ Precedents of Indictments and 
Pleas,” &c, &c. Second edition. In one thick volume, 

royal 8vo., of nearly 1000 pages, 
This standard work has been ony revised, and 
e introduction of 


} 


titioner to prepare his case for trial. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


[From the Hon. J. kK. Kane, Judge cf the U.S. Court for 


the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
“F. Wuarton, Esq.—Your second edition is greatly 
erior to the first, and that wus itself the best book of 
I have 
The 


It is a comprehensive and 


rience, to be of the very highest importance, and almost 
The whole aspect of the book, 
too, is improved—and the Index made full and plain, so 
that to understand it, one need not begin by studying all 
that goes before it. I thank you very much for sending me 
a copy.” 

“In my opinion, it is a work of much merit.”—Chief 
Justice Taney. 

** I consider it a work of the highest utility, and admira- 
bly executed.”—Chancellor Kent. 

“For clearness of method, compactness and elegance of 
finish, it will prove most acceptable io the profession. We 


| have no similar treatise."—Professor Greenlecf. 
There is a delicacy of thought and exgeronon, al 


ALSO, COMPANION TO THE ABOVE, 


WHARTON’S PRECEDENTS OF INDICT- 
MENTS AND PLEAS. Precedents of Indictments 
and he adapted w the use both of the Courts of 
the United States and those of all the several States: 
Together with Notes on Criminal Pleading and Prac- 
tice, embracing the English and American Authorines 
generally. By Francis Wharton, author of “A Trea- 
tise on American Criminal Law.” In one thick vo- 
lume, royal 8vo., sheep. 

This work and its predecessor, Wharton’s “ American 

Criminal Law.” comprise: the latter the Theory, und the 

former the Practice of the Law in the United States. To- 
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“This book is a fresh coinage of real, living. thinking, | 
talking, acting mortals from the prolific mint of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s unsurp imagination; and the main charac- 
ters in itare sketched with so much truth and vigorous | 
he important te in the hi f h § and sulpably, befor rene ‘talk so h then rote | 
t events in story of each State, ‘ore his face, an ks wit m, as he ra- | - y . - race? i 
what will be invaluable to every teacher, a full table of the Pidly cores the pages of the intensely exciting volume. ali ditens sige py nergy Reeve PERLOWING 
Educational Statistics of the Union, hose who have read his ‘Scarlet Letter’ or his ‘ House of | VALUABLE WORKS :— 


Seven Gables,’ will lose no time before perusing this pro- | © SF JUSTICE Ss LL'S DECISIONS. 
The publication of the SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY and | duction of one of the first writers of fiction of hich our | payne on ae _— pag nap ey 8 
ATLAS, will be soon followed by . t 


country can boast, Those who have not yet made his ac-| ate Chief Justice of the United States, in the Circuit 
Mitchells Primary Geography, 


re Biithedsle” Befabotona the pleasure by read- Court of the United States, for the District of Virginia 
THIRD REVISED EDITION. 
AND 


| and North Carolina, from i862 to 1833 inclusive. Fdited . 
“We regard itas the rery best book Mr. Hawthorne has by Join W. Brockenbrough, Counselior at Law. 2 
yet written. It indicates more true intellect, shows 
MITCHELL'S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
REVISED EDITION. 


vols., 8vo. hy 
reater versatility of mind, a finer skill at characterization, | oii sii “ 
S nese tarmenions grouping of events, and an exquisite- | BALDWIN’S REPORTS. Reports of Cases 
Both corresponding with the School Geography in all its 
statements. 


ether they form a Complete Body of the American Penal 

aw. Although entirely independent of each other, they 
are intended to be used jointly, and may be considered as 
two volumes of one work. 


and exhibit fully the civil, industrial and political conai- 
tion of the country, as shown by the Census of 1850. In 
addition to these tables, is one showing the railroads and 
canals of the United States, and one presenting at a glance 





ness of life-coloring than any of his other works. There determined in the Circuit Court of the United States, 
is a ripeness, health, beauty, and strength to its pages; a | in and for the Third Cirenit, comprising the Fastern 
fulness and definiteness of sentiment that commends it- | District of Pennsylvania and the State of New Jersey. 


self most remarkably to the reader. It is a book that will | By Henry Baldwin, one of the Judges of that Court. 
be read once, twice, a dozen times with profit. Its sen- | 1 vol., 8vo. 


rhetoric adorns every page” Morton Hee, | °™) MORRIS ON REPLEVIN. A Practical Trea- 


rhetoric adorns every page.”—Boston Bee. 
“Life and manner do not pass within Hawthorne's tise on the Law of Replevin in the United States; 


here without encountering his acute observation, nic with an Appendix of Forms, and a Digest of Stamtes. 
The Mars of the Primary Geography will be much im- Setanbentin. tok tase eodaitad, anh nex far eae ah By P. Pemberion Morris, of the Philadelphia Bur. 8vo., 
Gane ioniea by Billings: SS oy A nt what they are, rather than at what they should be; but sheep. 


for that wisdom which is man’s best teacher, the example | 
or the warning of experience.”’— Worcester Palladium, 


“The book will be read with the most absorbing in- 
terest, and it will be resorted to again and aguin, and 
its ages of wonderful beauty and surpassing power 
will be engraven on the memory. Certainly, on the 
whole, we deem it inferior to none of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
writings, and it will probably have a still wider circula- 
tion than any of his previous works.”—Salem Gazeite. 
Published by 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
135 Washington street, Boston. 


And for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the 
country. jy3i St 


ENGRAVING. 


* It is a luminous and well-digested treatise, and cannot 4! 
yle of the engraver’ s fail to be highly acceptabie to the profession, as well as 
creditable to the learned author.”—Prof. Greenlea/. 


IN PRESS, ; 4 
AND TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN THE FALL, ; 


TROUBAT & HALY’S PRACTICE. The 
+ Practice in Civil Actions and Proceedings in the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, and in the District 
Court and Court of Common Pleas for the City and : 
County of Philadelphia, and also in the Courts of the ? 
United States. By Francis Troubat and William W. 
Haiy. Third edition. With great alterations and 
additions, the whole brought down to the present day. 
Under the editorial direction of Francis Wharton, 
author of * American Criminal Law,” &c., &c. In two 
volumes, royal fvo. 


| TROUBAT ON LIMITED PARTNERSHIP 


that they are enabled to, give correctly all the latest Geo- 

y publish the only full series of 
Phies in the country, and having in consiantemploy 
& strong Geographical force of map engravers and others, 
and being very large y in the publication of the 
Various State and oth r Maps, they are enabled to present 
the school series correct, Loth in maps and matter, up to 
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in tendering their grateful 
scknowledyements to the pablic for the 4 











Sapper HE Subscriber would. inform Authors, Pub- IN THE U.S. A Treatise on the Law of Limited 
80 long —— to their cs raphical deap sewer « lishers, and Printers, that he still continues to carry Partnership in the United States, with full references 
pou i ve Ge a oe ca ee oricaee on the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its | to the latest authorities, English and American. By 
every branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled to ‘rancis J. Troubat, Esq. 1 vol., 8vo. 
=a — Where received. age to pea ay orders prom ny, and in — ; le of = Art, j as P ‘ is ; 
+ re 7s most terms; while ex ence Orders or inquiries by le'ter from Law Libraries, ‘ 
EW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY . Broap- b many years enables him to feel perfect confidence in Pe Bnapn the Bar, and Students, promptly attend d lo, : ‘ 
Way,—A Share in this Institution for sale. Apply to | his efforts to give sutisfaction to all who may favor him KAY & BROTHER. 
~ with their patronage. ’ a 
: Mr. FORBES, N. ORR, No. 52 John street Law Pueiisuers AND BooxkseLiers, : 
io Lipraaian. | j31 uf 


(between Nassau and William), New York 


198 Market Street Philadelphia. al4 itt 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 


Will be Published August 20, 
MEN OF THE TIME; OR, 


AUTHORS, DEMAGOGUES, JouRNALAsts, 4s HROPISTS 

oe” ie =e 
NARCHS, OL ICIAN 

_ COMPOSERS, ENGINEERS, NOVELISTS, aia 


SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES. 


PREACH TRAVEL 
SAVANS VOYAGERS 
STATESMEN, WARRIORS. 


In one volume, 12mo., cloth, $l 50; containing nearly 900 biographical sketches. 


“Tam ha 


py to learn that you are publishing this work. 
the distinguis 


men in Europe, but which I have found it extremely difficult to obtain.” 


And on August 25, 


Extract from a letter from the President of the United States to the Publisher : 
It is precisely that kind of information that every public and intelligent man desires to see, especially in reference to 


THE MASTER BUILDER; OR, LIFE AT A TRADE. 


By DAY KELLOGG LEE, Author of “Summerfield, or Life on a Farm.” 


One volume 12mo. cloth, $1. 
September 1, 


HAGAR: A ROMANCE OF 


TO-DAY. 


By ALICE CAREY. Author of “Clovernook,” “Lyra and other Poems,” é&e. 


1 volume 12mo. 


September 10, 


PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 


By ARSENE HOUSSAYE, Author of “Men and Women of the 18th Century.” 


Two volumes 12mo., cloth, $2 50. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
IX. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry 


James. $i 
pc PALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY 
Celeety). 1 25. 
x EN AND WOMEN OF THE XVIIIra CEN- 
ury. (Houssa 2 vols 50, 
Edited by Bon 


1). 3 

XIL THE BOO aad BALLADS. 
Gaultier. 75 cen 

XUL. ——~ LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 
liers. 4 


1, BALEeCes POETICAL WORKS. Only complete 
edition, 1 


Il. KNIGHTS" ‘OF ENGLAND, SORTED, AND 
hh. W.. Herbert. 


Fra By i2mo. $1 2 
iit. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF W ORDS. 75 = 
he LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS By Praed. 
BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES. Pe 
vi. CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $1 25. 
Vil. Baie AND OTHER PUEMS. By Ahce Carey. 


vit “Sa: “A PILGRIMAGE. By Caroline Chesebro. $1. 





IN PRESS: 


1, ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. | III. Reus | eS Ta. OF THE CRUSADES. 3 








atv, Case corns IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. 


H. Chapin. 59 cents. 
XV. Md me 4 HISTORY OF SORCERY AND 


$1 
XVI. MoLGVERNOOK. By Alice $1. 
XVI. , DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline 


$i 

XVM LA LADIES oF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. 
-Anderson. 25. 

XIX. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 8 vols, each $2. 


v. Costenae wt nee af yg hg PHYSIOGNO. 


By John Kenrick. 2 vols. 12mo. $2 59. vols. 12mo., 1d M.D 8vo., Illustrated. 
IL. THE CHEVALIERS A FRANCE. By H. W. Her- | IV. FATHER” MARQUETTE’S DISCOVERY AND} VI. THe ¢ CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chese- 
bert. lvul.1l2mo. $1 Exploration of the Missippi Valley. 1 vol. 8vo., maps. bro. 1 vol. 1 
> 4 it 
J. S. REDFIELD, Crtnron Hatt. - 








TWENTY-THIRD 


CINCINNATI BOOK TRADE 


POO 


a, SALE, 


rTHE UNDERSIGNED respectfully announce to the Trade that their next Semi- Anuual 
Sale will commence on 
MONDAY, the 4th day of October next, 


For which they solicit consignments of 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, PUBLISHERS’ 
Stereotype Plates, &c., &c., 


To be sold according to the Rules and Regulations which have been previousiy observed. 


STOCK, 


N. B. The Catalogue will be pan to dye on the 25th of August, and Invoices should be received a few days previ- 
ous. Contributors will please fo: their goods early. 
The large and rapidly increasing demawd for Books in the West renders our sale a very useful and convenient 
medium for pr oe Publishers to NL ccseaes their sales by introducing their works into new markets. 
*,.* Those of the Trade who have never Pn eapeee our sale we refer to those who have, with the assurance that 
nothing on our part shall be wanting to merit the approbation of all concerned, 
Liberal cash advances made on receipt of goods when required. 


HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 


Trade Sale Rooms, Southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut streets, 


EVENING SALES 


Of BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. are held during the business season, for which and for co 
sales consignments are solicited. H. H. 


Cincinnati, July 31, 1832. the St 





LECTURES 
ON THE WORKS AND GENIUS OF 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


BY WILLIAM WARE, 
Author of “ Zenobia,” “ Aurelian,” “Julian,” &e. 


THE ABOVE WORK IS IN PREPARATION, AND WILL BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Pvnuisuzrs, 


BOSTON. jeu 





Novetio’s CHeap Music. 


Handel's “‘ Jupas Maccaraus.” 


5S 





VO lovely Peace, with plenty crown'd, 
The Addrefs, 


389 BROADWAY, 


where are to be found 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP 
Mufical Publications; 


confidering that they are brought acrofs the Atlantic 
and fold at the fame reduced price as in England, it 
will not be confidered unreafonable that they are 
fold only 


for. ready money : 


by this means, the hone man is not made to 

for him who never pays at all, as mut be the by 
where an enhanced price is charged, to cover the 
rifks of giving credit. 


Weekly parcels from England 
CATALOGUES, GRATIS, 
may be had on application at 
389 BROADWAY. 


al4 4t 





JOHN W. ORR 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


=. Subscriber respectfully informs the 
lic that he still continues yb of WOOD 
ENG. VING. in all its branches, at his old place, 


75 NASSAU STREET, 


here, with his | eupertance ond superior advantages, 
he is enabled te onion oo ne Seats 
eoter it utmos 
reckousthe Saran His facilities for doing @)l kinds of 
work are unsu 


jsitt W. ORR, 75 Nassau st., New York. 





